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y.. LMOST every one has some- 
- thing to be thank- 
ful for. There was 
the old woman 
who only had two 
teeth, but thanked 
the Lord they 
were opposite! 
But I? Well, 
there was nothing 
~in the world for 
which I felt like 
“@ returning thanks. 
I had made a vast 
snarl of my opportunities. I was just 
twenty-seven years old, yet, for two 
months of suspense and anxiety, I had 
been wishing myself dead. 

So ran my thoughts as I sat under the 
apple tree, on the soft carpet of fallen 
leaves, just one week before Thanksgiving, 
watching my brother construct something 
that was eventually to be a rabbit-trap. 

*“T say, Elsie, do not be so stupid. 
Hold the wire straight. There! that is 
a dear.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Jem,’’ I reply, absently, and 
watch him with as much pleasure as I 
have permitted myself in anything of late. 

For Jem is goodly to look upon, straight, 
sturdy, and eighteen, with a frank, bright 

‘face, and quick smile, that always glad- 
dens me. Just now he is talking volubly 
as he works. 
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‘¢ Bill Saunders says this trap is bound 
to catch that big, old gray-beard that ate 
up all Aunt Polly’s cabbages. Bill says 
‘ketched,’ and ‘he ’bout reckoned I’d 
ketch the hull on ’em.’ Bill ¢s a charac- 
ter, though,’’ laughing softly, and break- 
ing off to whistle ‘‘ Bonnie Doon” for a 
few moments, then on again, without re- 
gard to my lack of interest. ‘‘Do you 
know Betsy, girl,’’ a tribute of fondness 
he bestows on me in lieu of my name, 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ do you know, Bi// says Aunt 
Polly will have about twenty-four differ- 
ent kinds of pie and jam for Thanksgiving 
dinner. And Jake Bell’s girl is coming 
over from West Center, and there is to be 
a dance down at the hall. I tell you 
Kent is going to be a lively place. Hello! 
Elsie—Elizabeth Ballard, what on earth 
did you do that for ?”’ 

I confess I was very culpable, for I had 
ruined half an hour’s patient work, by 
permitting my fingers to loosen on the 
end of the wire I was holding; and Jem 
contemplated the wreck with a wrathful 
countenance. 

‘¢T am so sorry, Jem. Let me try 
again. J—I—was thinking of something 
else.’’ 

«Just like a girl! 
and do stop mooning.” 

I meekly took up the wire and tried to 
control my roving thoughts listening list- 
lessly to Jem’s chatter. 


Well, try again, 
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368 ‘‘THE TOLA OF MUSTARD-SEED.”’ 


‘Tt is quite jolly being here for the 
Thanksgiving holidays, Elsie. I never 
thought Kent would be such a lively 
place. Aunt Polly, now isn’t she a dan- 
dy? Poor, old thing, is pretty queer 
sometimes, though, and Bill says there is 
something on her mind, and that it has 
been there twenty years. What do you 
suppose he meant, Betsy? I believe you 
are as bad, for you haven’t heard a word 
I have said. You used to be a real clever 
kind of a sister, but you are always wool- 
gathering lately, and you look solemn as 
an owl—or Aunt Polly. What ails you 
Betsy, darling ?”’ 

He finished in a tone of coaxing, and 
it was hard for me to keep the foolish 
tears from falling. But, no—no, I could 
not tell him yet what great trouble had 
overtaken me. I was a coward, and 
shrank from telling him what would darken 
this happy hour for him. I delayed the 
humiliating confession that I had been 
the cause of wrecking his educational 
prospects by a foolish indulgence in selfish 
hopes. That he would never return to 
the school from which he had come to meet 
me, the dear school life he loved so well, 
and the teachers of whose regard he was 
so justly proud. 

‘« Nothing ails me, Jem, I guess I am 
tired,”’ I replied, and after a quick glance 
into my face Jem became silent, or 
whistled plaintively as my thoughts went 
miserably on. 

No, nothing to be thankful for; my 
hopes as dead as the leaves at my feet ; 
my future as dull as the expanse of gray 
November sky, and my heart chilled by 
the cold wind of another’s indifference. 
I was here to spend the Thanksgiving 
holidays with a distant relative in the 
little New England town of Kent. Had 
fled hither to Aunt Polly Barker, whom I 
had not seen for years, had sent for my 
brother to meet me here, and knowing 
that we two must face the world alone 
hereafter, I had kept my miserable secret, 
dreading to divulge all my own instru- 
mentality in bringing it about. How 
could I tell him that we must henceforth 
work together for our daily necessities, 
and that I was handicapped at the outset 
by a heavy heart. Jem looked up sud- 
denly and saw the tears in my eyes. 

‘«Why, there! there! Bet, dear, I 


never meant to hurt you. Do not cry 
You are the dearest, best sister in the 
world,”’ he cried, and gave me a regular 
bear’s hug, and kissed me fondly, and so 
I once more deferred the explanation 
trembling on my lips. 

‘* Now what do you suppose Aunt Polly 
has on her mind, Elsie ?’’ Jem continued, 
returning to his subject and the rabbit trap, 

‘¢ Probably all those Thanksgiving pies, 
And it is enough to weigh upon her if the 
pastry is to be as heavy as some Jane 
Anne made last week,’’ I replied. 

‘*No, but Bill says Mrs. Barker always 
gets ‘down,’ so to speak, about this time. 
Haven’t you ever noticed what a feed we 
have Saturdays for dinner ? and how often 
Aunt Polly comes to look down the road 
Saturday nights ?’’ 

‘¢ Why no, Jem, I never observed it,” 
I returned. 

‘¢ Why, there she is now!” said Jem. 

I looked up toward the house, and saw 
Aunt Polly come to thedoor. She shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and gazed up the 
road with an anxiousair. She was a little 
woman, bent and old beyond her years. 
Her face, as Jem once described it, looked 
like amap of the county, and she was 
somewhat palsied. She had once borne 
the name of being a ‘‘ first-class mana- 
ger,’’ but now the neighbors were wont: 
to shake their heads, and say that was 
‘‘nigh onto twenty years ago.”’ 

‘«¢ Now, she will come to that door forty 
times before night ; see if she don’t,”’ said 
Jem, softly ; ‘‘just as if she was looking 
forsome one. Bill says she is, butthat [had 
better ask Jane Anne for that story. Did 
you know Bill was real sweet on Jane 
Anne? He says she’s the only woman in 
the county that wouldn’t have him ; that’s 
why he likes her.’ 

‘¢ My dear Jem, what a gossip you are!” 

‘*Oh, no! Bill loves to yarn. Says 
he’s been keeping company with Jane 
Anne for ten or twelve years. I say, 
Elsie, it must be awful to have something 
on your mind, like Aunt Polly.”’ 

His persistent return to this subject 
struck me as rather odd, and, looking at 
him a little more keenly, I saw something 
in his face that made me say: ‘‘ You 
look as if you might have something on 

your mind, Mr. Jem Ballard. If so, un- 
bosom yourself.’’ 
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‘‘THE TOLA OF MUSTARD-SEED.”’ 


I tried to speak lightly, but, to my sur- 
prise, Jem bent his head so I only saw 
one flushed corner of his cheek. . 

‘¢Tt’s nothing much. I’}] tell you one 
of these days. Zhere/ that trap’s done. 
Iam going to show it to Bill.” 

And he made off rather hurriedly to 
find Bill Cotter, Mrs. Barker’s hired 
man, pausing on his way to banter Jane 
Anne, the maid who had served Mrs. 
Barker for twenty-five years, and whom 
she still regarded as a frivolous young 
damsel, little to be trusted. 

I rose from my place under the apple- 
tree and went into the woodland with its 
carpet of soft autumn leaves, the stillness 
of the November afternoon falling like a 
pall over the glens, and sending sad, 
tender shadows of winter prophecy down 
among the trees. Only the fitful hum of 
a few insects came to my ears, and I 
walked resolutely away from the prospect 
of blue mountains and hopeful higher 
lights to greet the gloom of the forest and 
my sombre thoughts. 

I sat down before an old moss-grown 
stone, determined to face the problem of 
my life, and bring my courage to the 
point of telling Jem the sad story. 

Eight years before I had been left an 
orphan; my brother just ten years old, 
and the merest pittance to maintain us 
both. At that timea friend of my father’s, 
a wealthy widower with an old sister and 
one son, came forward, and in the kindest 
way offered me a home in his household, 
with light duties to perform, paying me a 

small stipend, and thus enabling me to 
use my slender means to educate Jem. 
Mr. Bryan placed Jem at a good school, 
and permitted him to spend his vacations 
with me at Bryan Lodge. George Bryan, 
his son, just my age, was then absent at 
college. 

I was very happy for one filling such 


. an anomalous position, for I was neither 


an equal or quite an upper servant, and 
occasionally my pride suffered keenly. 

As years went on, my mirror told me a 
story no true woman ever regrets or 
ignores. One day I was in the garden 
training an old rose, I was singing blithely 
as I stood tip toe tying up the branches, 
my yellow hair tumbled into curls, and 
an old garden hat hanging by one ribbon 
about my neck. I shall never forget the 
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moment, for I heard Mr. Bryan call me, 
and turned to see him, while beside him 
stood George, his son, just returned from 
a trip abroad. 

I saw in George’s eyes what I always 
found there afterward when he looked at 
me. Mr. Bryan from that hour seemed 
suddenly conscious of my attractions. 
He was avery youthful looking man, and, 
moreover, a strong-willed selfish man. I 
was at once surprised by his seeking my 
society, much to George’s chagrin, for the 
son contrived in a thousand ways to meet 
me, and know me better, and I was not 
loathe to encourage him. I was attracted 
to George and followed my impulses as 
usual. Isoon began to realize that father 
and son both sought me, and one day the 
storm burst, George came to me with a 
woful face. His father had told him 
plainly his matrimonial intentions, and 
also wished George to marry a cousin of 
his, and had quietly added that any devi- 
ation from his (Mr. Bryan’s) wishes would 
be promptly met with disinheritance. 

I tried to tell my story also. I had 
been asked the night before to be his, 
George’s stepmother. 

We looked at each other with pale faces, 
and eyes that betrayed our hearts. Then 
we became foolishly happy for an hour or 
two, and forgot everything save our two 
selves. 

But stormy days ensued, Mr. Bryan 
was surprised,and hurt by my refusal. 
George decided to keep his father in 
ignorance of his real desires, but in mean- 
time we did a foolish and blameworthy 
thing. During a lover’s tiff one evening, 
George suddenly resolved to bind me to 
him beyond doubt, and taking advantage 
of my melting mood, we went toa clergy- ' 
man’s house and were married. New 
York State does not call for a license, and 
we were both of age. George was really 
devoted to his father, and wished, if pos- 
sible, to win him to see how much better 
I should suit him as a daughter-in-law 
than in the capacity of wife. 

Matters went on for a little while, con- 
straint and misery on one side, suspicion 
and vexation on theother. Then George 
betrayed himself one day. He thought I 
was hurt in a cruel accident that befell 
some friends. His agitation, and the few 
words he let fall were enough to set Mr. 
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Bryan right at last. Ascene followed, of 
which we both felt the shame and sorrow, 
and we were sent forth, neither of us hav- 
ing courage to tell Mr. Bryan of the bond 
that linked us inevitably. 

Before we had been gone two hours, 
came a summons for George’s return, 
his father was stricken with paralysis. I 
had not seen George’s face since our hur- 
ried parting at the station, when I came 
to Kent. I had had hurried notes from 
him. Once he had sent me aremittance, 
but I had laid it away resolving never to 
touch it, until he would acknowledge me 
as his wife before the world. 

Two months had passed now, and I had 
written to have Jem meet me at Aunt 
Polly’s for the Thanksgiving holidays. 
Every day I had delayed telling Jem, 
hoping against hope that George would 
send for me, or come toclaim me. My 
little hoard of saved salary was diminish- 
ing, and every day I grew more sensible 
of the lonely wretchedness of my situation. 
George’s letters sounded cold and indif- 
ferent, I heard inadvertently that his 
cousin and aunt were at Bryan Lodge. 
Ah! in this moment of expected inheri- 
tance would he forget the little wife of an 
hour? However, { was determined to 
make no sign or appeal. A month of 
silence on his part had steeled my pride. 
I resolved to confide in Jem, and when 
we left Kent it would be to confront the 
world together, with no clue to guide 
George Bryan to the woman he had de- 
serted. 

But I knew the trouble had told on me. 
I had lost color and flesh, and Jem had 
evinced anxiety when he first saw me. 
Aunt Polly had never questioned me re- 
garding my sudden desire to come to her. 
In her sad, quiet way she accepted my 
presence and my despondency alike. Not 
so Jane Anne. She had related many 
interesting village romances in her en- 
deavors to elicit confidence from me. 

Now, as I sat alone in the woods, I 
drew out George’s last letter, the one that 
had cut me to the heart, and spreading it 
on my knee, read it once again. ‘* My 
dear Elsie,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I am at a loss 
how to write anything that will comfort 
you (‘and he a /over,’ I say to my aching 
heart). Father remains the same, and 
the physicians say he will probably be no 
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better or worse for a long time. 


(‘ Now 
what does he mean by that?’) I am 
placed in avery trying position, for while 
I want to make a full confession of our 
marriage, 1 may not do so while he is in 


his present condition. Anyshock would 
hasten the end, and with all I have already 
on my conscience you would not have me 
add the death of my father. (‘Just 
Heaven! he puts that like a reproach !’) 
I can see nothing for us but to patiently 
wait. Stay where youare. (‘Ah! no!’) 
I will send you the necessary means until 
Ican make other arrangements. (‘ Never! 
Never!’) Every day I am more con- 
scious of the folly and undutiful disobedi. 
ence of our past, I should say of my own 
conduct, for I exonerate you entirely, 
Send Jem back to school; I willsee tothat; 
but do not divulge our marriage to him. 
Keep a brave heart, and love always 
‘* GEORGE.” 

This was the letter, and asI read the 
last word, I thrust it into its envelope, 
angrily. ‘No, no, I should not write to 
him again. He must come to me and deg 
the girl he married to assume the honor- 
able position of wife. Coward! to have 
led me into such a bond. Coward! now 
to cringe before the result of his own act. 
Weak, miserable man. Selfish as his 
father, and oh !—yet he was my George, 
my bonnie George, whom I loved with all 
my heart ! 

And then from indignation to sudden 
sorrow, I bowed my head and sobbed as if 
I should never stop. 

‘« My poor girl; what has happened?” 

I started, trying to check my sobs, and 
saw before me a slender woman, with soft, 
gray hair, brushed back from a face of 
lovely contour. She wassoberly clad and 
carried a small basket on her arm. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ she said gently. 
“T could not pass without stopping. You 
are in trouble ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘ great trouble, and 
no one can help me.” 

‘‘Are you quite sure of that? May I 
not sit down beside you? Iam weary 
with the walk. I am Marian Grey, per- 
haps you have seen me in church. I 
think you have been staying with Mrs. 
Barker.”’ 

‘*Yes, I have seen you,’”’ I returned 
shyly. 
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‘¢ Yes? I have wished much to know 

u, but as often as I have been at Mrs. 
Barker’s you have always been out. Your 
face in church has troubled me; I long to 
say something to you. I wonder if you 
will permit it ?”’ 

The wistful, kindly eyes, looking into 
mine won me, even if in my heart I had 
not longed to confide in some one. 

‘¢ T should like to hear what you have to 
say,’’ I returned. ; 

‘¢Thank you. I think your trouble is 
one requiring patience. It is hard when 
one is young and full of hope. But it is 
the attitude of women, and we learn so 
truly in the end that they ‘ also serve who 
only stand and wait.’ ” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, but when patience cannot 
bring back love or confidence. Whenall, 
all is stolen from us,” I broke forth pit- 
eously. 

‘¢ Yes, even then,’’ she returned, but I 
saw a shade of sadness steal across her 
calm face; ‘‘even then; by and by the 
sharp pain will die out, the shoulders be- 
come fitted to the burden. You think 
now, no grief can equal yours. I thought 
so once. It is egotism that makes us 
grieve so for ourselves and our lost hope. 
Ah! you will learn soon, my child. We 
women learn the lesson easier than men, 
just as many of us bear their burdens and 
our own too.’’ She smiled and laid her 
hand over mine. 

‘“*Oh!” I cried, with a desire to pour 
my whole soul out to her, ‘‘ did you love 
with all your heart and find it was in 
vain? Did you give a//, to find he had 
but—”’ 

‘*No, no, my dear, be careful; you 


» may be sorry you told me this to-morrow. 


Let me tell you a legend I am fond of, and 
you sit quietly near me.’”’ She drew my 
head, with its now throbbing temples, 
down on her knee, so my face was turned 


’ from her and the tears might steal unob- 


served down my cheeks. And then, in 
her soft voice, that seemed in every tone 
to tell of her own suffering and patience, 
she told me the story of Kisagétami, in 
that beautiful poem, ‘‘The Lights of 
Asia.’’ How she was sent with her grief 
for her dead child, to seek the tola of 
black mustard seed from a household 
where there had been no death or grief. 
How she found plenty willing to give her 
Vor. CXXITI—No. 26. 
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mustard, but no house wherein grief like 
her own, had not entered. 

As I listened I grew calmer, and saw 
the gentle, delicate lesson she intended. 
We might not tell each other the sum of 
our grief, lest we betray the trust of 
others, but I knew she had in a measure 
penetrated my suffering, and I could not 
expect the tola of mustard seed from her 
hand, but her sympathy was mine, and I 
had discovered one who had borne 
patiently for years, a wounded bereaved 
heart. 

When she had finished we talked a 
little of my brother, of the village and 
then walked together to the edge of the 
woods, and there parted, I thinking for 
the first time for weeks, less of myself, 
and a great deal about Marian Grey. 

That evening I observed in the light of 
Jem’s late remarks, that Aunt Polly was 
very downcast, and Mr. Barker, a hale old 
man full of cheerful good-humor, cast 
uneasy glances toward her. 

After supper Jem having gone to the 
post-office, I went into my bedroom to 
get a shawl that I might go and meet him 
on his return. I felt impelled to tell him, 
ere I slept, of my sorrow, and our de- 
pendence on each other. 

My interview of the afternoon madé 
me feel I must share my secret and my 
sorrow. I would beg the tola of mustard 
seed, and perhaps bear my burden more 
bravely. As I passed the bedroom occu- 
pied by Mrs. Barker, stifled sobs smote 
my ear. Then I heard Mr. Barker’s voice 
in soothing tones: 

‘*No, Polly, no, old lady, don’t give 
’way. 
a body’s only lad, and never send him 
back to us. Bear up, Polly, bear up.” 

‘« Tis the time o’ year,”’ returned Aunt 
Polly, ‘‘an’ he that fond of pies and 
things, and we so hard on him in them 
days. No, no, Abner, years makes it! all 
the harder—it ain’t that ye reproach me. 
Ye'’ve always been a middlin’ good man, 
better’n I deserve ’’—and then the voice 
was lost once more in bitter weeping.’ 

I stole hastily away. Who did Aunt 
Polly mourn? I remembered vaguely 
hearing of ason once. Why, wasn’t he 
a tall lad when I visited here as.a child? 
To be sure! how strange I had forgotten 
him. They called him John William. 


It ain’t the Lord’s way to forgit- 
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How. engrossed I had been in my own 
trouble not to have observed, what my 
apparently heedless brother saw at a glance 
after a day or two of his sojourn at Kent. 
I smiled a little as I recalled Jem’s allu- 
sion to the middle-aged coquetries of 
Bill Cotter and Jane Anne. I had been 
all unconscious of this ancient blossom 
of an early romance, commenced probably 
before Jem was born. 

I met Jem walking rather slowly for 
him. He had some letters for himself, he 
said gravely, and a paper for me. 

‘I looked over the paper, Elsie, and 
found a paragraph marked stating that 
Mr. Charles Bryan who had been very ill 
for the last two months, had rallied, and 
would recover entirely, and that he would 
go abroad with his son, at once. What 
does it mean? You never told me about 
Mr. Bryan.” 

‘‘I know it, Jem. I have not had 
courage. I have been here two months 
instead of afew days as you thought when 
you came.”’ 

‘¢ Elizabeth dear, what does it mean ? 
I know you have been unhappy, tell me 
quickly.” 

Dear boy! he made it as easy for me 
as he could, although I saw his face 
* grow white in the early dusk, and his 
hands clinch with sudden anger. I sawI 
was mistaken in thinking my brother but 
a child. 

‘‘George cannot be such a villian, 
Elsie,’ he said as I finished, and my 
heart leaped gladly at this defense, ‘‘ but 
I am glad you have not used his money. 
If I thought—but oh! Elizabeth, I am 
nothing but a doy, and one that can bring 
you little comfort. I too have a confes- 
sion to make.”’ 

‘¢ You, Jem? 


‘Yes. I never intended to return to 
school. Icannot go back; I’ve been ex- 
pelled.”’ 


«‘Jem, Jem dear, don’t say that,’’ Icried, 
surprised and grieved beyond measure. 

. “Tt is true,’ he returned sadly, and 
then told me his story. I knew then what 
had led him to linger over the weight on 
Aunt Polly’s mind. This had been 
weighing heavily on his own. He had 
been living under a false accusation for 
the last school month. No act on his part 
could free him honorably. The principal 


refused to believe him guiltless with full 

confession. Confession meant the betrayal 

of another, and Jem refused to exonerate 

himself to involve his friend. Hestrovein . 
every way, to manifest tothe principal that 
this was his reason for silence. At the 
close of the term before the Thanksgiving 
holidays, the principal told him he could 
not return unless he complied with the 
conditions—a full confession of all that 
had occurred. This Jem curtly refused to 
do. 

‘¢ Oh Jem, why can you not tell all you 
know? Who would it harm?” 

‘* One of the best teachers and the finest 
man I ever knew,” returned Jem. “I 
cannot think why he does not speak and 
release me, save that he fears losing his 
position, and—he has a family.’ 

‘«What do you mean, Jem? Was one 
of the teachers the man who did this 
thing ?’”’ 

‘¢Yes. Do not ask me any more, I 
—I cannot bear to think of it.” 

He did tell me, however, the name of 
the man, and I recognized in it his favorite 
teacher, a man Jem had idolized and 
whom he was too loyal to yield to the dis- 
grace and dishonor he,merited. 

I saw he was immovable in his resolve 
for silence, so I did not argue with him, 
but together we went over the situation, 
and asI bade him good -night we clung to- 
gether a moment with that sense of grate- 
ful sympathy that lightens one’s heart of 
half its gloom. Truly, Jem could not 
give me the tola of black mustard seed ; 
even his youth had seen its idol dethroned 
and his heart knew its own bitterness. 

I was going to get a glass of water be- 
fore retiring that night, and as I went to’ 
the kitchen to secure it, I found Jane 
Anne working out her bread and singing 
‘¢ Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” to the 
tune of Dennis, an especially happy tune, 
as her hands went into the dough at every 
swinging measure. 

Jane Anne was tall and thin, with a 
remnant of youth about her, owing, pos- 
sibly, to the five-and-twenty years of 
flirtation with William Cotter. Her hair, 
worn in a knot at the back of her head, © 
usually sported a little sprout of upright 
hair, that did duty for curls. She was a 
frequent martyr to neuralgia, or ‘*noo- 
ralgy,’’ as she termed it, and, despite her 
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cheerful see-saw on the old hymn, she had 
her jaws tied up in a red handkerchief, 


* that did not enhance her sallow charms. 


a 
wt 


‘¢Jane Anne,” I said, lingering beside 
the table, ‘‘did not Aunt Polly have a 


son ?”? : 
‘‘S—hush,’’ said Jane Anne, in a 


ty tone; then went carefully .and’ 


closed the door leading to Mrs. Barker's 
room. 

‘¢ Yes; andshe’s a-frettin’ about him.”’ 

‘¢ When did he die ?”’ I asked. 

‘Die! why law, child, we don’t know 
whether he is dead or livin’. Leastways, 
me and Bill is sure he is livin’, or some 
of us would ’a been notified.” 

‘Oh !’’ I said, feeling rather at a loss 
to proceed, ‘‘then no one knows where 
he is ?”’ 

‘¢Law! I thought you knew all about 
it, or I’d ’a told you long ago—only you 
never have wanted to know the ims and 
outs of this town. Seems as if you was 
always so took up with yourself you didn’t 
ker for common folks’ troubles.’ 

I winced at this fling at my former 
indifference. 

‘¢Please tell me now, Jane Anne,”’ I 
said, humbly. ‘‘I—I—believe I have 
been rather careless about—other people. 
J would like to hear about this. What 
was his name?’’ 

‘¢John William, and he her only 
child,’ returned Jane Anne, solemnly, 
but with an evident satisfaction on so 
humble and interested an auditor. 

‘¢T ain’t never had much trouble my- 
self—mostly looked on at other people’s. 
Bill Cotter has sorter aggravated me oc- 
casional with his foolishing, but I never 


‘let shat make my heart heavy. But I took 


John William’s goin’ off most as bad as 
your Aunt Polly did. Not as she said 
much at the time. She was a hard wo- 
man in them days, was your aunt, and 


. she didn’t reckon Marian Grey would—”’ 


‘¢Marian Grey!’’ I echoed, in sur- 


prise; ‘*what had she to do with it?” 


‘¢Why you ain’t expectin’ to hear of 
John William and not of her, be you?’’ 
said Jane Anne, eying me curiously. 

‘“‘Of course not; go on,” I said, 
mildly. 

**You see, John William was just my 
age. Me and John and Marian Grey 
went to the same school, and larnt out 
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of thesame book. Bonnie May they used 
to call her, and she was that pretty! just 


_like a little pink clover, noddin’ in the 


sun. Even then she used to stand up fur 
John William, and he thought a sight on 
her. Now, your Aunt. Polly is heaps 
older than your Uncle Abner, and she 
set a store by her only son, ’cduse she 


never expected to have any children at | 


all, and when he come she was like to 
Elizabeth in her rejoicin’. So she wor- 
shipped him like a little Chaney god; and 
John was a good-lookin’ chap, and kind 
and pleasant spoken, as men go. The 
best of men is poor choosin’! Your 
aunt, you know, has lots of money, but 
she was always a-skimpin’ to save fur 
John William, against the time he settled 
in life. By-and-by, John up and made 
his choice, and it begun and ended in 
Marian Grey.’’ 

Jane Anne paused here impressively, 
then proceeded in a lower tone. 

‘¢ You see, Marian was dreadful poor, 
and her father wasa hard drinker and her 
ma was dead. Mrs. Barker had high 
flyin’ ideas for John William, and when 
he took to keepin’ company with Marian 
Grey, my, but she was in a pucker! 
One night John came home and says 
Marian’s took him. He looked happy 
as a bird, but your aunt took on awful. 
She’d never consent, and she said mean 
things of Marian, and there was an awful 
time. No peace night or day with her 
wagging and hea frettin’, and Mr. Barker 
most driv’ crazy by ’em both. These 
high doin’s went on fur a time, then May 
Grey she found out how things was and 
she ups and says she will never marry 
John William without his father’s and 
mother’s full consent, and she stood by 
=” 

‘*She gave him up?” I cried, my 
interest culminating in burning cheeks, as 
I compared this conduct with the hasty 
folly of my secret marriage to George. 

**Yes, she did. She was so gentle and 
firm that John William just give right up. 
I shan’t never forgit his face the night he 
came home, and asked his ma for the last 
time to let him marry the gal he loved. 
‘Won’t you give in?’ says he, ‘fur I 
can’t stay "bout these parts. I’m fur 
goin’ away, if I can’t marry May, and if 
I go I'll never come back.’ ”’ 
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‘¢T shan’t consent John Wiiliam, an’ 
you won't die of a broken heart, neither,” 
says she very short like.” 

‘¢ Very well—good-bye!’’ sayshe, ‘‘and 
he walked out the door and under them 
old Linden trees, and out the gate, and 
that is the last time she ever see him from 
that day to this.” 

«Jane Anne!’ I exclaimed nervously. 

‘‘ Yes, and that is nigh onto twenty 
years ago. Some say he’s dead, and 
there’s some say they’ve heard his spirit 
about making queer sounds. ‘But I ain’t 
believin’ that. I think John William 
would come back in a quiet, genteel way, 
and not be sneakin’ in like, to scare folks. 
But Mrs. Barker she kept lookin’ fur him 
back, and she wore away when weeks 
and months passed and he never come. 
And every Saturday night since then she 
has gotten a big supper, and all things 
John liked, and l’ve been fit to cry often 
to see her heart: broke gaze, lookin’ down 
the road, fur he never ain’t come, and 
never wi//.” A tear rolled down Jane 
Anne’s cheek and fell with a splash on 
the bread board. 

‘Poor thing! poor Aunt: Polly,” I 
said, softly. 

‘¢And how about Marian Grey ?” asked 
Jane Anne, a little sharply. 

‘¢Oh! I cannot say poor Marian Grey. 
She has worn her sorrow until it appears 
acrown. But to have been to blame for 
it all.” 

‘¢That’s it. It ain’t grief that hurts; 
it is repenting hasty words,’’ said Jane 
Anne. ‘‘Some fdlks says as she deserves 
it, but Zsays there is'no evil in this life 
so well deserved that we cannot afford to 
pity him that has it.” 

‘¢Thank you for telling me all this, 
Jane Anne, I might have unconsciously 
said something that would hurt my aunt, 
had I remained in ignorance. Well—we 
all have our troubles.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, an’ it are mostly men,” said Jane 
Anne, “ they mostly will, or they won’t, 
and soit goes. Goin’ to bed? well good- 
night, and if it’s a man that is worritin’ 
you, just remember, that if he’s a lord of 
creation he was made from poorer clay, 
since he’s only pure dust, an’ you was a 
rib of God-created man. He’s dust and 
mighty poor sandy dust at that—don’t 
you mind!” 


I absolutely went to my bedroom 
smiling at Jane Anne’s tone and speech, 
and I fell asleep thinking I had not yet 
found my tola of mustard seed, yet m 
heart felt lighter, and for the first time for 


weeks I murmured George’s name in my - 


prayers. 

The week that followed I tried to be- 
come interested in allaround me. I went 
to see Miss Grey. Loffered tosing in the 
village choir for the Thanksgiving service, 
I helped deck the hall for the dance to be 
given in the evening, and during it all 
Jem and I discussed our future. I learned 
to lean on hisstrength and be surprised at 
the depth of his affection, and to respect 
his clear judgment. 
his relinquishment of a college education. 
But he bore it bravely, and only once or 
twice permitted me to see how hard it was 
for him to give it all up. 

Thanksgiving day dawned clear and 
cold. Marian Grey sat beside me in the 
choir, and I went through the service in 
an humble way, myheart bowing to His 
will as it never had‘before: I looked into 
Marian’s lovely face, and felt how much 
better it was to have lived for Him, rather 
than for my own desires, 

Marian was to take dinner with us, 
The long years of waiting had brought 
this about. The mother and sweetheart 
had been drawn together in their bereave- 
ment, and Aunt Polly leaned now on 
Marion Grey’s affection. 

We had just sat down to the table loaded 
with good things, and Mr. Barker was 
waiting for Jane Anne to stop clattering 
the spoons that he might ask the blessing, 
when some one stood in the dining-room 
door. A tall, stalwart man stood looking 
at us a moment, then he came and bent 
over Aunt Polly’s chair, and said quietly 
and tenderly: ‘‘Mother, I’ve come 
home !”’ 

That was all, after twenty years, but it 
was enough for the poor mother. She 
gave a little moan and was clasped in his 
arms. 

We left the room Marian Grey and 
I, clasping each other, leaving the 
father and mother alone with their 
recovered son. My eyes were wet with 
tears, while Marian, calm as ever, only 
with a satisfied glow on her face, mur- 
mured softly : 


His great regret was’ 
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«‘T have felt he would return—some- 
time. God zs good.”’ 

When we all recovered sufficiently to 
appreciate such a mundane matter as the 
dinner, we heard something of John 
William’s life during his twenty years’ 
absence. During the recital, Aunt Polly 
kept gazing at him, and sayingat intervals: 

‘¢ But my John was so young.” 

‘¢ Twenty years ago, but I am an old 
man now, mother,’’he responded, heartily. 
- He was not my ideal of the long lost 
son, or Marian Grey's lover. He had 
evidently seen all phases of life, and while 
his hearty manner was charming, he did 
not seem to me quite worthy to be the 


‘ lover of Marian Grey. I felt he had found 


many things in life that made up to him 
for the great loss his love had been to 
Marian. 

‘And are you married, John William ?’’ 
Jane Anne’s voice. broke in upon my 


.study of his face, with the very question 


I longed to ask. He seemed relieved at 
the blunt tone. 

‘‘Yes, but I buried my wife and the 
little one, together, three years ago,’’ he 
said, and his eyes sought those of Marian. 
Sympathy and kindly peace was in her re- 
turning glance, yet I felt from that 
moment John William would never marry 
the woman for whom he had been a will- 
ing exile for twenty years. 

He walked home with her through the 
twilight, however, and I could not but 
wonder what they said to each other. 

As for me, a sudden loneliness fell upon 
me. Jem had gone to the Thanksgiving 
party, anda long evening stretched out 
before me. I put my shawl on, and wan- 
dered out in the garden in the cool star- 
light. The air was chilly, but the evening 
wonderfully clear. I wandered down the 
pathway, wishing I had gone with Jem, or 
had not permitted him to leave me. Sel- 
fish creature ! I condemned myself hastily, 
when, looking up, I thought Isaw Jem com- 
ing toward me. I went out the gate and 
along the path, when, as I approached 
nearer, I saw I was mistaken. A tall 
stranger advanced, saying : 

‘I beg pardon, will you tell me where 
Mrs. John Barker lives? I want to find— 
why Elsie, Elizabeth—my dear, my dear.”’ 
I was caught in the strong, loving arms of 
my husband, as I fell foward, dizzily cling- 


ing to him, while the stars bobbed in and 
out and the earth danced up and downina 
very promiscuous manner to my confused 
senses, until I realized, through his warm 
kisses, that my arms were about his neck 
and we were both talking ridiculous non- 
sense. 

He had come to me as soon as he could 
leave his father, and had come with Mr. 
Bryan’s approbation—in fact, at his re- 
quest. 

When his father had rallied and heard 
George’s confession, he had said very 
little. But finally, ignoring his own 
former desires, had quietly requested 
that George should bring me home. 

Under the stars that night—the Thanks- 
giving stars—we told our doubts and 
fears, and forgave each other every. mo- 
ment’s anxiety. 

We all went home together the next 
day, Jem, George, and J. Mr. Bryan 
bestowed a great deal of affection upon 
my brother. He only lived a few years, 
and upon his death George was not sur- 
prised to find he had made a will leaving 
his entire property to me, with an annuity 
for Jem. George’s name was not men- 
tioned in the will. But when I questioned 
my husband, he said: ‘‘I knew it. It 
was the curious penalty he said I should 
pay for my disobedience in marrying 
you. He wished to keep his word, and, 
therefore, disinherited me !”’ 

Before I left Kent, however, I ventured 
tosay to Miss Grey: ‘‘And will you marry 
John William now?” 

‘‘No—no,”’ she said, with quiet, un- 
smiling eyes. ‘‘He will not ask me. 
No, little one; there are some things that 
come too late in life. We cannot pluck 
June roses in November.”’ 

‘‘Dear Marian; but you will let me 
thank you for your kindness to me. Let 
me tell you, I have not found the tola of 
mustard seed. I nevershall. None could 
give me that; but I have found some- 
thing else—I hold a treasure rare. Can 
you guess what it is?” 

‘¢ Why, your husband, of course,”’ she 
returned, archly. 

‘*No, no!” I cried, laughing; then 
added tenderly, as I kissed her: ‘‘I have 
found the truest, sweetest woman-friend 
I ever had—who has taught me a great 
lesson. I found Marian Grey!” 
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Wannibal’s Literary fury. 


BY BELLE C, GREENE. 


Author of “ Mr, and Mrs, Hannibal Hawkins,” “The Old-Fashioned Aunt,” etc., etc. 


> OU remem- 
ber the ‘Reg- 
imunt’ that 
doctor Bon- 
der and me 
got up for 
Hannibal 
thattime 
when he 
had, or 
thought he 
had, thedys- 
pepsy ? wall, 
it wa’n’t more’n a month after Car'line 
was married that he had another queer 
spell entirely different from that one. 
He didn’t seem ter complain o’ no bad 
feelin’s nowheres, didn’t mention his 
tongue nor liver, and e’t and slep’ as well 
as usual, fur’s I could see. His princi- 
pal symptim ’peared to be absent mind- 
edness—went ‘round all the time in a 
kinder brown study, as you might say. 

‘¢T watched him and waited for quite 
a while, hopin’ he’d come out of it all 
right without resortin’ to the ‘ Regi- 
munt ;’ but bimeby I began ter be really 
scairt, and one forenoon (it was a Tues- 
day, I remember, and I was ironin’) I 
made up my mind somethin’ had got to 
be done to once. 

‘¢ That morin’ I speak on, he left off 
his work (in the middle o’ the forenoon, 
mind ye) and come loffin’ along inter 
the kitchen and threw himself down in 
the great rocker, leanin’ back, and there 
he set ’pearently meditatin’, for all the 
world as if there wa’n’t nothin’ else ter 
dew. 

‘*I left my ironin’ and went over to 
him and laid my hand on to his shoulder. 

‘¢¢ Now, Hannibal Hawkins,’ says I, 
‘~ quiet, but firm as monad rock, ‘tell me 
this instant what is the matter of you. 
Be you sick? Have I got ter go’n git out 
that ere ‘‘ Regimunt’”’ ?’ 

‘**¢No, you haint!’ he snaps, rousin’ 
up, térrible wide awake; ‘I ain’t sick— 





[All rights reserved. ] 


hain’t thought o’ bein’. Can’t a man 
have no—no aspire—ations—no—’ 

‘¢* No what ?’ says I, very severe. I 
didn’t know but his mind was wanderin’, 

‘¢ € No aspire—ations, no ambitions,’ he 
repeats, as bold as you please. ‘You 
don’t understand me anyway, and never 
will,’ he continnered. 

‘‘T must ’a blushed at this accusation 
o’ his’n, for it was the truth, and I knew 
it. He was alwers takin’ me onawares on 
one tack or another; but I didn’t see as 
it was my fault. 

‘¢*Mebby it’s so,’ says I, meek as 
Moses; ‘but I never was married toa 
man before, and hain’t had much expe- 
rience with ’em.’ 

‘¢¢Seem’s ’s if you might profit more 
by your privileges now,’ he grumbled. 
‘It’s nice and comfortable for a man like 
me to be threatened with a ‘‘ Regimunt” 
o’ pills and shower-baths every time he 
looks crossways or gits an idee into his 
head—nice, ain’t it?’ says he, real bused 
like. 

‘«¢ Hannibal,’ says I, ‘have you got an 
idee?’ Then, with a little coaxin’, he 
went on to explain how that ever sence 
we visited in Bohemy and see all them 
edicated and literary folks, and heard 
’em talk books and writin’, he’d had 
longin’s and aspire-ations himself ter dew 
somethin’ o’ the kind, and how that 
finally he’d made up his mind that he 
must write a story or he shouldn’t never 
be satisfied to live any more. 

‘¢Of course, I was all took down to 
once. I knew he was alwers dewin’ the 
onexpected, as it were; but if he’d told 
me he’d murdered a man and hid him 
under my bed I shouldn’t ’a felt a mite 
more surprised, and I s’pose I shewed it 
in my face, for he seemed mad and stuffy 
like. 

‘¢¢T dunno’ why you sh’d be so terri- 
ble thunder-struck,’ says he; ‘what is 
there so tarnation onlikely in the idee o’ 
me writin’ a story, hey? You can write 
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bags o’ poitry, but the minute / under- 
take ter write a story you set down on it!’ 

«¢¢ Who’s set down on anythin’?’ says 
I, rallyin’ up with all my might ’n main. 
‘Naterally, my fust thought was that 
‘story writin’ wa’n’t exactly in your line 
o’ business—the punkin-sifter business, 
you know’—says I; ‘but if you’re in 
arnest about it, go ahead, and good luck 
to you; nobody’ll be prouder of ye than 
whai I shall,’ says I. 

‘*Now, what could be more encour- 
agin’? But Hannibal seemed fur from 
satisfied. 


66 Yes, ye—as,’ says he, rubbin’ his - 


head, and squirmin’ ’round in his chair 
awful oneasy, ‘ yes; but, er—er—how in 
nater shall I begin? what shall I call the 
—the story?’ 

‘“©¢Why, that would depend a good 
deal on what its goin’ ter be about,’ says I. 

‘¢¢*Twouldn’t, nuther!’ says he; ‘I 
wanta takin’ title, anyway—thetitle’s half. 
Somethin’ like ‘‘ Jinks’es Baby, ’’or so.’ 

‘¢¢ But hain’t you no subject in view?’ 
I asks; ‘ginerally, when folks write 
stories, they have some idees weighin’ 
heavy on their minds.’ 

‘¢¢N—o, I dunno’s I’ve got any—that 
is, none in partick’lar,’ says he. 

‘¢T went back to my ironin’. 

‘¢¢Then my advice is to give it all up 
and go about your legittermit business— 
the punkin-sifter business,’ says I. 

‘¢¢ And I say I won’t!’ he answers, 
terrible spunky. ‘I’m goin’ ter write a 
story, and you’re goin’ to help me, ’n 
that’s all there is tew it!’ 

‘¢ Wall, the upshot on’t was that we put 
our heads together and set about it, for, 
though I didn’t actewally ’prove on’t, I 
wa’n’t goin’ to have Hannibal say that 
his wife didn’t encourage him in his un- 
dertakin’s. 

‘¢ We concluded to let the title go ’till 


_ after the story was writ. 


‘¢¢Who wants ter name a child ’fore 
it’s borned,’ says Hannibal; and I 
thought it was a sensible remark. 

‘¢¢Now, mind ye,’ he continners, 
‘there ain’t goin’ to be no nonsense "bout 
this ere story—no fayries, nor gosts, nor 
sicolergy, nor—nor religion; it’s goin’ 
ter be a common-sense story, all killin’ 
common-sense, now, I tell ye,’ says he, 
bangin’ the table with his fist. 


**T got some paper and a pencil, and 
began ter bite the end o’ the pencil. 

‘«« Wall,’ says I, ‘where shall we have 
her live?’ 


‘¢¢ Her? Who?’ says Hannibal, lookin’ 


wild. 

‘¢¢ Why, the girl—our heroine.’ 

‘¢¢Oh! would you have hera girl? I 
dunno—’ 

‘¢ «Of course,’ says 1; ‘what can you 
say that’s interestin’ about a man?’ 

‘«* But this is goin’ ter be common- 
sense, ye know,’ he argered ; but finally 
give in. 

‘«¢ Let her bea girl, I don’t care; only 
she must be a smart girl, and a likely girl, 
or I won’t have nothin’ ter dew with her,’ 
says he. 

‘«T won’t undertake to tell ye jest what 
parts Hannibal made up, or what he 
didn't; we writ it in comp’ny, and I 
guess like enough half the fun to the 
reader will be in guessin’ who writ what. 

‘¢ This is the story : 

‘‘Elizy Jane Muggins was the hand- 
somest girl in Ticonderogy. She had 
blue eyes and gold-colored hair, and a 
good sound set o’ teeth in her head, and 
a figger that didn’t need no C. P. corsets 
to fetch it inter shape. 

‘« She wore clean calico gownsevery day, 
and alerpaccer to meetin’; and she could 
comb her hair and git ready to go ter 
meetin’ in five minutes by the clock, and 
look the best of any girl there, too. 

‘¢She sung in the quire and led the 
treble. She had a beautiful voice and 
could read notes as fast as she sould sing 
"em. 

‘*A young man, the son of a millionair 
in New York City, was workin’ at Square 
Noddledemains the summer that our story 
opens. His name was J. A. Henery Van- 
derhopper, and he was workin’ out be- 
cause he was desirous of airnin’ the 
money ter buy hima ‘‘ Safety,’’ he wa’n't 
obliged to work for a livin’’ of course. 

‘¢ He was a magnificent specimen of a 
man, six feet in his stockin’s if he was 
an inch, and broad in perportion. He 
had an eye like a hawk, and—and every- 
thing to match. (Hannibal said this). 
And he was smart to work, there wa’n t 
a lazy bone in his body. He sung in the 
quire tew, headed the tenor, so he and 
Elizy Jane set side by side on Sundays, 
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used the same hym’ book and e’t pepper- 
mints out o’ the same paper bag. 

‘‘Now if these ere two young folks 
ain’t as likely and interestin’ a two as 
anybody could ask, I’d like ter know 
where you'd find ’em ! 

‘‘ Wall, as a nateral consequence, fore 
long, bein’ throwed into society together, 
they fell dead in love with one’n nother. 

. The fust they knew mebby they’d be 
singin’ away for all they was wuth a 
Sunday mornin’, some sech hym’ as 
‘Welcome, delightful day,’ ‘or ‘Oh, 
where shall rest be found?’ and all to 
once they’d happen ter glance into one’n 
*nothers eyes, and then they’d color up 
and their voices would tremble so’s’t old 
Bijah Wilkins, the fust bass, would notice 
and turn ter look at ’em over his great 
blue goggles. Bijah had weak eyes, ye 
know, and wore goggles all the time. 

Here Hannibal stopped me short. 

‘*¢Ruth Ann’ says he, ‘the way 
we’r’e headin’, we're workin’ it intew a 
reg’lar ove story and nothin’ else! And 
did’nt I tell ye I was goin’ ter have it 
common sense ?’ 

*¢« But you can’t have a story about 
two young folks without any love in it! 
What in the world be you a thinkin’ of?’ 
says I. 

«*6*]T wil] have a story without any 
love in it, or ’less I won’t have none at 
all!’ says he, ‘ and now you jest go back 
and scratch out all that nonsense, and we'll 
see what next.’ 

‘¢¢ But, Hannibal,’ says I, ‘it can’t be 
done! We’ve fetched them two young 
folks together and now we've go? to let 
’em fall in love! what else can they dew 
that’s wuth tellin’ to the readin’ public?’ 


‘¢ Hannibal set thinkin’ and scowlin’ 
awful arnest for some time; but finally he 
fetched his fist down on the table with a 
thump, and, says he: 

‘¢¢T wont let ’em fall in love, ’LW 
I'll £227’ em fust !’ 

‘¢¢ But thé mischief was done in the 
beginnin’’ says I, ‘when we let ’em set 
in the quire together, and eat pepper. 
mints out o’ the same bag. They've fell 
in love a’ ready.’ 

‘¢«¢ What! so quick!’ says Hannibal, 
lookin’ disgusted enough.”’ 

‘¢ ¢Ondoubtedly,’ I answers, carmly, 

‘¢¢Tnen I won't have nothin’ more to 
dew with ’em!’ says Hannibal, gettin’ 
excited, ‘the silly gumps! can’t they set 
in the same meetin’-house without fallin’ 
in love with one’n ’nother?’ 

‘**Not if they was made for one’n 
’nother, Hannibal,’ says I, ‘No, I ’spose 
it would be contr’y tonater.’ I set with 
pencil suspended in mid-air. 

‘¢¢ Wall, what next?’ says I, bimeby. 

‘¢* Nothin’ !’ snaps Hannibal, jumpin’ 
up out o’ the rocker, and givin’ it a 


savage kick, ‘we'll write a dear story . 


when we write any. But I tell ye what 
’tis, Ruth Ann, it ain’t a good thing for 
a man to step one side from his legittermit 
business.’ (Didn’t I say so ter begin 
with !). 

««¢ Don’t never ask me to write any more 
stories, (J ask him/) makin’ punkin 
sifters is the best business for me!’ says 
he, and I did’nt dispute him. But, all the 
same, I’ve got interested in them two 
young folks, and I shan’t feel real easy 
till somebody takes hold and finishes up 
the story we commenced, and tells how 
they come out.’”’ 
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OME, said I to 
my dear old 
friend, Miss Pon- 
sonby, one bright 
spring afternoon, 
‘Come out for 
a walk.” 

‘¢Where are 
you going?”’she asked, in her gentle way. 

«‘ Hunting ‘ material, >” replied I. 

I was new on the papers then, and had 
not learned how easy it is to rehash the 
same article and serve it up as something 
new, just as the wily housewife will pre- 
sent the same shoulder of veal under t 
various guises of roast, croquettes, salad, 
and fricassees, without causing a shadow 
of suspicion in the minds of her innocent 
victims. I had conceived a notion that 
when one wanted to write something new, 
one must really Aave something new to 
write about. So I was constantly wearing 
myself out in my zeal in seeking ‘‘ new 
matter.’’ 

‘‘ Whither away,’’ my dear?’’ asked 
Miss Ponsonby again. She was always a 
little cautious about these searches of 
mine, and generally liked to have some 
idea as to whither they were to lead, be- 
fore she promised attendance. 

‘‘Come!’’ said I coaxingly. I hesi- 
tated to tell her my real mission, but she 
was obdurate. 

‘‘Well,’’ confessed I, driven to the 
wall, ‘‘I am going to study the poverty 
of a crowded city.” 

‘«But, my dear, you did that last week.”’ 

‘‘ True! but not in the way I mean to 
do it now. True! I visited the slums 





‘last week, under the escort of two police- 


men, and I saw things that made me 
want to write my article in letters of fire, 
that they might be burned into the hearts 
of the many at whose door much of New 
York’s wretchedness should lie. Ithought 
Ihad sounded the very deepest depths 
that could be sounded by one who was in 
it but not of it, My tears fell as I wrote, 
and I trust that some of them fell where 
they might burn their way and stir to life 





The Three Balls. 


BY EMMA CHRUCHMAN HEWITT. 


a slumbering conscience. But, dear Miss 
Ponsonby, I saw a sight last night that 
chilled me to the very centre of my being. 
I had no tears toshed.”” Emotion almost 
got the better. of me for a moment, and 
Miss Ponsonby kindly looked under the 
table and bed for something which I feel 
quite sure she had never lost. ‘It was a 
pair of baby's half-worn shoes in the 
window of a pawnshop. Oh, Miss Pon- 
sonby! don’t tell me. The worst, the 
most abject degradation and poverty you 
can see elsewhere does not Jdegin to 
tell the story of heart ache and misery, 
one can read in the miserable little be- 
longings all may see in a pawn shop 
any day. People may be anything, 
everything, in the slums, and still have 
hope before them, but to have entered the 
pawn shop, is to me the very last step of 
abject, misery or vice. Think of the 
mother who pawned her baby’s shoes!” 

Nature asserted herself, and we two 
women sat there sobbing over the picture 
our imaginations had drawn up, neither 
ashamed of the honest, womanly tears 
which poured down our faces. 

When we had regained our ‘composure, 
it was Miss Ponsonby who siid ‘‘ come! ” 
and in a moment we found ourselves out 
on the street, in a sunshine so bright, an 
atmosphere so joyous, that it seemed im- 
possible that human misery and want and 
bitter deprivation could exist. 

Our steps led us first to one of those 
large, pretentious establishments where 
‘money loaned on security’’ forms a 
blatant sign, but where the ‘‘ Three Balls ’’ 
show only too plainly in what the 
‘¢security’’ consists. ‘The window was 
full of watches, and pistols, and belated 
furs, which told but little of their life’s 
history, and stirred but little re in 
the heart of the passer-by. A young 
girl paused a moment and gazed in fasci- 
nation at a fur cape, and we instinctively 
felt, from her cheap, gaudy attire, that 
she was thinking enviously of those fur 
capes, and calculating to anicety how much 
food she could reasonably go without, 
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or whether she might not add an extra 
pinch to her already too scanty under- 
clothing, and thus secure for herself at 
‘¢ very much below cost’’ such a garment 
as would make her the envy of her sex 
and kind on her next ‘‘ Sunday afternoon 
out.’”’ 

All these things told no tales to us, so 
we passed them by and entered a region 
where dire need it was, and not caprice 
nor change of fashion, which filled the 
pawnbroker’s windows and likewise his 
coffers. While we stood at one of the 
windows, a woman crept by. All hope 
had been utterly crushed out of her face. 
Wretchedness itself had drawn its iron 
finger across her brow and around her 
mouth, and had left lines that an eternity 
of happiness could never efface. She 
shivered as the keen wind, just sprung 
up, tossed her faded dress mockingly and 
showed her old, worn shoes. She drew 
her wretched little shawl around her and 
entered. 

‘¢ Poor soul!’’ murmured Miss Pon- 
sonby. ‘*I wonder what she had left to 
part with. Her wedding-ring, probably.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she went to redeem some- 
thing,” replied I, hopefully, determined 
to take as bright a view as possible. 

But at this moment the woman came 
out. Her shawt was gone, ana in her 
hand was a silver quarter, which she 
clutched as does the drowning man the 
straw which is the only thing between 
him and death. 

My heart burned with indignation. 
‘*Come with me!” cried I, feverishly, 
‘*T am going in to tell that man what I 
think of him. The brute! to take her 
shawl—the one thing between her and 
freezing. I shall go in and tell him so,” 
I said again, firmly. 

But a detaining hand was laid upon 
me. ‘‘ My dear,” said Miss Ponsonby’s 
low, sweet voice, ‘‘ you do not think. 
The man hasdone the best he knows how.”’ 

‘¢ Done his best!’ cried I, in disdain, 
‘* to offer a starving woman a guarter fo 
her one outside garment !”’ 

‘« My dear, let us be just—let us be 
reasonable—do you honestly think that 
old shawl was worth more thana quarter ?”’ 
Truth kept me silent. 

‘* No, dear, wherever the wrong is, the 
dreadful part is that the woman had to 
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part with it, not that the man took it, 
God knows what she would do to-night if 
she had not obtained from him that 
pitiful little piece of money. Perhaps 
the good Lord will take her away to. 
morrow,’’ she added, in a pitying whisper, 

‘* Let us go in and talk to this man any 
way. He looks good-natured, and if he 
will, I dare say he can tell us more stories 
in a half-hour than we could ‘make up’ 
for ourselves in a month.” 
waiting for consent, I boldly pushed open 
the door and walked in. 

The proprietor eyed us suspiciously, 
It was evident that ladies of our class 
were not customary in his establishment, 
and he felt that there was something very 
incongruous between our appearance and 
our presence in his shop. 

‘¢I didn’t want anything,’ I explained, 
quite frankly, which frankness on my part 
he received with outward complaisence 
and evident inward uneasiness. Then I 
proceeded to tell him just what I ‘was 
about, and that I would like to examine 
the articles in his shop if he had no objec- 
tion, and would like totalk with himalittle 
as tothe people who frequented his place. 
I assured him that it was all in a friendly 
spirit, and that I had no sinister inten- 
tions of holding him up to public scora. 
By degrees conviction took the place of 
suspicion in his mind, and we gradually 
dropped into easy conversation. 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘folks blames the 
pawnbrokers ; but bless yer hearts, ef 
’twant fur us, lots o’ poor folks ’d die. 
An’ we ain’t a hard-hearted set nuther. 
Ther’s many a thing I loan money on 
where I'd give ’em almost the price o’ the 
article if it was new. Bless yer hearts, 
when a woman comes in here with her 
baby’s shoes, and I knowthat her drunken 
husban’s gone away and left her ’thout a 
mouthful, an’ that the baby must either 
starve or go barefoot, and thatits a settin’ 
at home there then on the floor, like’s 
not ’thout shoes and stockin’s, while the 
mother’s gettin’ from me a little. money 
to buy it a sup o’ milk, d’ye s’pose I can 
give that woman just what them shoes is 
wuth an’ no more? No, sirree ! That’s not 
Jim Blandenburg. Why, that wouldn’t 
be nothin’ and the baby’d starve and be 
barefoot beside. I can’t give the woman 
money, ’cause that would be encouragin’ 


And without — 
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‘em to come again, but I kin buy the 
shoes an’ send ’em to the baby as a pres- 








et. Now, when it comes to a drinkin’ 
man,—I ain’t got no use for a shif’less 
drinkin’ man—lI get all I can out of ’em 
_gndconsider it quite legitimate, ma’am. 
Doin’ this is what gives me a chance to 
help the poor, helpless, down-trodden, 
prow-beaten women, God help ’em! An’ 
pany’s the damned cuss (beg pardon 
ma'am) I’ve ground down to the last 
cent, ma’am, and took pleasure in it—yes, 
ma'am, took pleasure in it, and what’s 
more, ain’t ashamed to own it; but I 
never let ’em know that / was the one 
that helped ther wives along when I 
thought they’d kill therselves, they was 
so despairin’ like.’’ 

And ¢his was the man I was going to 
berate! If he did not practise not 
ketting his right-hand know what his 
left-hand did, who ad fulfil the com- 
mand ? 

‘“‘ Now this accordeen, ma’am,’’ taking 
up a wheezing old instrument that gave 
out an unearthly groan, ‘‘ this belongs to 
aman that plays in low music halls, Low 
business, ma’am! certainly, ma’am;’ buthe 
makes money, an’ his family ain’t no 
business to starve. An’ when he goesan’ 
throws it away on all suts o’ tomfoolish- 
ness an’ comes in here to pawn his 
accordeen, I ain’t no patience with him. 
‘Tom’ says I, ‘go home an’ take care o’ 
your family and that there pretty little 
wife o’ yourn.’ Heswellshisself uplikea 
turkey-cock (I come near kickin’ him, 
on’y. I thought his hide was so tough he 
couldn’t feel nothin’) an’ says he, with all 
the airs ye ever saw, ‘I’d thank ye for no 
advise, Mr. Blandenburg. I'll take care 
0 my family myself ’thout none o’ your 
interference. An’, as to my wife bein’ 

y, I’m not fond o’ my wife havin’ no 


_admirers but myself.’ I see he'd turned 


ugly and so didn’t say nothin’ more, 
though I tell you I wanted to choke him 
and kick him out. But I don’t want no 
tows nor fusses ’round here. I try to live 
peaceable.”’ 

We turned from one thing to another, 
his eye roving around seeking for some 
new object that would specially interest 
us. Finally, we found that it was grow- 
ing late, and we were just about to leave 
the shop with thanks to the obliging pro- 


prietor, when he seemed to have recalled 
something previously forgotten, and open- 
ing a little drawer, and taking out a little 
package, which he extended toward us, 
he said : 

‘Now here’s something out of the 


common run. I don’t often have this. 


kind of customers. He wasa gentleman, 
sure, but he looked like a tramp. He 
takes this thing fromacord round his neck 
and gives it to me, and says he, ‘my 
friend, I’m going to the horsepital’ (only 
he talked it all right, I ain’t had’ much 
learnin’ myself) ‘an I’m goin’ to have a 
frightful operation performed. They say 
it may kill me. I hope it will, but I 
can’t live no way, an’ I’m too weak to 
walk there, an’ I ain’t got a cent for 
breakfast before I go, nor money to ride 
there after I’ve eat the breakfast.’ I felt 
kind o’ interested in him, so I asked 
where he was goin’, and so on, an’ when 
the operation was to take place, an’ he 
told me next Wednesday. Poorsoul! I 
wonder if he’ll ever come back for it. 
‘Don’t give me much on it,’ says he, ‘not 
more than I mus¢ have, ’cause that ’ud 
seem like sellin’ it, an’ I’m only /endin’ it 
to you, you understand,’ an’ he kin’ o’ 
laughed like. Ugh! that laugh makes 
me shudder. ‘I wouldn’t se// it to save 
my life. Remember, it is mine,’ an’ he 
kind o’ snatched it dack.”’ 

The last word came out with a jerk. 

During his monologue, Mr. Blandenburg 
had been striving to undo the little parcel, 
and only as he came to the last word, did 
the obstinate knot give way and there lay 
exposed to our view a lace handkerchief 
of exquisite make, upon which in one cor- 
ner were three initals so faded as to be 
almost indistinguishable. 

‘« How perfectly exquisite ! Poor man ! 
Did you ever see anything so lovely!”’ I 
exclaimed, turning to Miss Ponsonby ; but 
she was gone. I looked in astonishment 
at Mr. Blandenburg as if he had been 
practising sorcery upon me, and had been 
telling me this long story while he spirited 
my friend away. But he was evidently 
as much surprised as I, so absorbed had 
we both been in this recital. A second 
later, however, the mystery was solved by 
my foot striking against poor Miss Pon- 
sonby’s inanimate figure, lying prone upon 
the floor. 
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This evidently was as new an experi- 
ence for Mr. Blandenburg as for myself, 
but finally, through our ministration, 
united though awkward, she was roused to 
consciousness. 

‘¢Where,is he ?’’ she demanded, eagerly 
and incoherently. ‘‘Where did he go? 
next Wednesday did you say, and this is 
Saturday. Good God! why didn’t you 
send me word!’’ Shaking Mr. Blanden- 
burg’s arm, much to that gentleman’s as- 
tonishment, not to say alarm. 

‘« Indeed, ma’am,” he began. 

‘*Oh, I see! I know I’m very foolish, 
but quick give me the address—give me 
the handkerchief; here, take this—take 
the pocket-book—all that’s in it—go get 
me a carriage—oh, do go!”’ 

The latter request Mr. Blandenburg 
was nothing loath to follow, thinking per- 
haps that the sooner he gotrid of this 
demented female the better off he would be. 

A few minutes later we were. off to- 
gether, Miss Ponsonby sobbing and ten- 
derly fondling the handkerchief held 
tight in her hand. 

‘¢Qh, my dear, my dear !’’ she moaned, 
rocking back and forth, ‘to think I 
didn’t know !” 

Everybody who knew Miss Ponsonby 
knew that at one time there had crept into 
her life a sad, sad story, the telling of 
which had blanched her hair and left her 
prematurely old; but no one, not her 
dearest friend, had ever questioned her 
about it in any way. But that night, 
after we had driven to the real estate 
agents and taken a comfortable little house, 
and Miss Ponsonby had made all arrange- 
ments to have it cleaned on Monday and 
furnished on Tuesday (a rapidity of pro- 
ceeding which rather took my breath away, 
but which, as it has been done once can 
probably be done again with equal celerity, 
under like pressure of circumstances), as 
she lay upon her bed exhausted, restless, 
excited; that evening Miss Ponsonby told 
me all that the little lace handkerchief 
meant to her. 

Years ago she had been engaged to one 
of the most promising young lawyers in 
her native town. Rumors came that he 
drank. Her father had made her promise 
that she would never marry him while such 
was the case. Remonstrances, promises, 
pleading words and patient forbearance 
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all were of no avail. But at last the end 
came ; she had never seen him in a state 
of intoxication because shame had kept 
him from so exhibiting himself to the one 
he professed to love, and did love as much 
as his selfish nature would permit him to 
love anything but himself. Onescorchi 

August day, as she passed along a lonely 
road, lying by the way-side, his bloated, un. 
conscious face turned up to the bilsteri 

sun, lay her lover. First, horror, then in- 
finite pity filled her soul, and then, witk 
such tenderness asa mother feels toward her 
wayward child, she softly laid her hand. 


kerchief over his face and passed on. . 


None ever knew of that scene, and she 
herself never knew the sequel, except that 
on the following day the town rejoiced 
to have gotten rid of ‘‘ that good-for- 
nothing Dick Hazle,” who had gone no. 
body knew where, to stay, everybody 
hoped, for all time. From the moment 
when she had laid the lace handkerchief 
across his face, to Alethea Ponsonby he 
was as if dead. She had never heard a 
single word of his whereabouts or fate. 
She had hoped against hope that he might 
some day return to claim the heart she 
had given him so wholly years ago, and 
she still wore the little ring which had 
bound them together in the past; but to- 
night she had acquired her first real know- 
ledge of him. 

‘¢But Miss Ponsonby,” I remonstrated, 
‘‘why did you take your house now? 
Why did you not wait until—until—?” I 
could hardly frame my question, which 
looked to me so heartless, now that I had 
commenced it. 

‘¢ My dear,” she said, eying me with 
calm dignity, ‘‘do you suppose for one 
moment I shall permit Mr. Hazle’s 
operation to be performed in a hos- 
pital? Never! I, his wife, will bring 
him to my house, and if he dies, I, his 
widow, will mourn him dead, but no 
more bitterly than I have mourned him 
living.” 

Poor soul! I had not the heart to 
make the suggestion which rose to my 
lips, that he might already be married. 
Such an idea had not occurred to her. 
Let her take what comfort she might ! 

Who can tell of that meeting, where, 
after all these years of separation, soul 
was bared to soul. 
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«‘Sweetheart,’’ he said, in his faint, 
embling voice, ‘‘That day when I 
gwoke and found your ‘handkerchief over 
ny face, I was in such depths of shame 
and despair as only lost souls can feel, and 
ince that day not one drop has passed 
my lips. Iam not strong enough to tell 

of all I suffered, nor of the 


‘many reverses I have had, but from that 


moment my life was as truly devoted to 
as if we had been married, as we 
hoped in the old, sweet days.” 
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Well, why tell any more? Of 
course, he was brought to our house (I 
say ‘‘our’’ because I was at once taken 
into the household as an advisory board 
of one, a sort of ‘‘chaperon,’’ as I 
jocosely called myself), and, of course, 
he recovered. It was beautiful to watch 


the sweet, new dignity which came to- 


my old friend with her new title of 
‘¢ madame,’ and still more beautiful to 


see her tender care, and note her tone: 


whenever she said, ‘‘ My husband.” 


The Grandfather. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


HE grandfather calls to the children; 
© In the world he loves them the best; 
They do not know why he strains them 
So close to his world-wounded breast. 


With innocent faces uplifted 
Down deep they gaze in his eyes, 
And one of them says to the other, 
“ How funny! Our grandfather cries!” 


They do not know that an angel 
Has pressed a kiss on the brow 

Of her, who was grandfather’s daughter— 
They know not they’re motherless now. 


The grandfather’s bosom is shaken 
With sobs that he cannot suppress; 

It seems to him terribly mournful, 
For bairns to be left motherless. 


His thoughts go backward and backward 
For many and many a day, 

Until it seems he is watching 
Their mother, a child, at her play. 


He thinks that he surely has dreamed it, 
That she to womanhood came, 

And wedded, and bore these children, 
That give him a grandfather’s name. 


His tears like the rain-drops are falling, 
Fast over each time-withered cheek, 

And then, in the midst of his musings, * 
His wondering grandchildren speak. 


«Oh, grandfather, why are you sorry?” 
To him they tenderly say, 

« We, neither of us, have been naughty, 
Then why are you crying to-day ?” 


The grandfather solemnly touches 
The gold of each little head, 

And says with a sob, as he tells them: 
“Because your mother is dead!” 
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HPadvame Wadaillac. 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


44 EANWHILE, I had 
felt like a fool. Forced 
suddenly into the 
family confidence, 
and scarcely know- 
ing how to act, for 
it had all happened 
so quickly that I had 
not begh able to avoid witnessing it. I 
tried to apolgize to Madame Ravaillac 
for my presence, but she cut me short. 

‘¢]T wish that all visitors were as wel- 
come,”’ she said, returning immediately 
to her ordinary manner ; ‘‘ but we are all 
confused to-night, and I think that my 
niece can’t be very weak, since she is 
able to run about the house.”’ She evi- 
dently had no intention of sparing the 
girl, who looked like a drooping flower. 

My heart ached for the poor child, but 
no one could interfere with Madame 
Ravaillac’s affairs, and I was glad to cur- 
tail my visit. I was a good deal amused 
at myself. After all, a little woman in 
anger is a formidable person to a strong 
man; this one had vanquished two men 
at one sweep, and it seemed hard, in- 
deed, to leave a delicate, nervous girl in 
her clutches. 

As Idrove home! meditated profoundly. 
This afternoon’s dénoiiment had explained 
many things. Esther’s languor was now 
easily understood, and the aunt’s vigi- 
lance. This undesirable suitor furnished a 
key to the mystery. My curiosity was 
pretty thoroughly excited. Charles Duprat 
was a'/prepossessing person ; but, I reflect- 
ed, so were many adventurers, and un- 
doubtedly Madame Ravaillac was a clever 
judge. She certainly could have no 
reason for persecuting her niece, for 
whom she seemed to have a sincere affec- 
tion, and who, apparently, roused the only 
feeling of which she was capable. The 
thing that I did not like was the durance 
in which the girl was kept. Duprat’s 
words had opened my eyes, and I re- 
alized that Madame Ravaillac and her 
maid were uncommonly like two grim 
jailors. Esther had evidently escaped 
from her apartments in her aunt’s ab- 





sence, and young Duprat, having out- 
witted Vaughan, the mine was exploded, 
However just were Madame Ravaillac’s 
motives, I did not like her methods. 

It was like witnessing an exciting play, 
and I found myself getting anxious for 
the next scene. I had not intended 
going there for a day or two, but, as J 
was passing the next evening, I be- 
thought myself that Esther must be feel- 
ing the effects of her excitement, and | 
decided to stop for a moment. 

It was just dusk, and as I drove in the 
gate I was surprised not to see any lights 
ahead. When I reached the portico I 
discovered that the door was shut and 
the blinds all closed. I was startled and 
alarmed, and, getting out, rang the bell 
again and again. ‘There was no response 
but the screams of two bats flying about 
one of the pillars. I made my way, 
stumbling a little in the gloom, around 
the wing; a light gleamed through the 
kitchen shutters and I pounded heavily 
on the door. It was opened by old John, 
a rustic who had once been gardner at 
Varnham, and he and his wife always 
stayed in the house when it was without 
a tenant. 

‘*Where is Madame Ravaillac?’”’ I 
asked, impatiently. 

‘¢Dunno,”’ he said, laconically. 

‘¢Ts she in the house?’”’ 

‘*No; that there tall woman what 
was with her give me the keys this 
mornin’ an’ said they’d all gone clean off 
and warn’t a-comin’ back no more.” 

‘* Did she say where they were going?” 

He shook his head, looking a little be- 
fogged, and'I turned on my heel, know- 
ing that there was no more information 
to come from that quarter. I got into 
my catriage and drove home, feeling 
thoroughly bewildered. Here was an 
unexpected turn of events! The birds 
had flown. I liked this less and less. It 
did not look fair to show the white 
feather so soon, and I felt as if I had left 
a lamb in the hand of the shearers. Yet, 
what could Ihave done? I had no per- 
sonal responsibility. A physician may 
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be acquainted with all the secrets of a 
family, but he cannot interfere with its 
affairs. But Esther Moore had won me 
entirely ; she reminded me a little of one 
of my own daughters who was amiable 
and lovely. 

When I reached home, supper was 
waiting, and I told my wife of the de- 

ure. She had always regarded 
Madame Ravaillac with disapproval, and 
now pronounced her a designing French- 
woman. In spite of my repeated assur- 
ances to the contrary, she persisted in 
speaking of Madame Ravaillac as a for- 
eigner. 

Later in the evening, while I was in 
the library, the servant told me that a 
gentleman wished to see me. I had no 
reason to expect him, and yet was not at 
all surprised when Charles Duprat was 
ushered in. I rose to meet him, and 
could not but observe the frank charm of 
his manner as he crossed the room. 

‘‘T presume you are’ surprised, Dr. 
Hunt,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ at my visit; 
but, in the circumstances, you are my 
only resource. I want to know where 
Madame Ravaillac is.’’ 

I had anticipated this question, and 
could not suppressa smile. I shook my 
head 


‘That is precisely what I should have 
asked you.’’ 

He looked at me keenly. ‘Is it pos- 
sible that she has slipped away without 
even a word to you?”’ 

‘¢T was not aware that she had gone 
until this evening. I stopped tosee Miss 
Moore, and found the place deserted. 
Old John, who is in charge, told me that 
the family had, to use his own expression, 
‘gone clean off’ this morning.”’ 

His mind seemed to grasp only one 
point in my speech. 

‘¢ Do you think Miss Moore ill?” 

‘No,’’ I replied, thoughtfully. ‘‘ She is 


naturally delicate, and I should judge 


that her nerves had been overtaxed.”’ 
The young man’s face clouded at the 
first mention of Esther’s health, and I 
saw that he was revolving some subject in 
his mind. The evenings were chilly, and 
there was a little fire on the hearth; I 
poked it a bit to give him an opportunity 
to decide whether he would confide in 
me or not. When I returned to my seat 
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he was looking full at me, and his ex- 
pression, which had impressed me at first 
in his favor, grew upon me now. - 

‘*It seems scarcely natural,’’ he said, 
to speak of one’s private affairs to a 
stranger, and the scene you witnessed 
yesterday has, Isuppose, prejudiced you ; 
but I know Miss Moore’s opinion of your 
friendship, and can’t regard you as I 
would any other a¢quaintance.”’ 

‘¢ My one feeling about yesterday,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘is that I appeared like a spy.”’ 

He made some courteous remark about 
the impossibility of knowing how to act 
in such a peculiar situation, and then, 
without further preface, plunged into a 
lengthy confidence. I found myself lis- 
tening with keen interest to a lover’s ro- 
mance. Clergymen and physicians al- 
ways have others’ troubles thrust upon 
them. Ina manly, straightforward way, 
Duprat related the history of his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Moore. He had 
met her two years before while she was 
visiting some friends in Philadelphia. 
He had fallen in love with Esther almost 
at first sight, and she had not discouraged 
his addresses. Madame Ravaillac was in 
Boston, and they were engaged before 
Esther returned home. He had expected 
to meet with some opposition on account 
of the hastiness of the affair, but was un- 
prepared for the determined and un- 
reasonable refusal to even consider it. 

Madame Ravaillac was violently angry 
with her niece and forbade any com- 
munication with Duprat.| The young 
people made a struggle against her, and 
he was so determined to win.the niece in 
spite of every obstacle that Madame 
Ravaillac finally told him never to 
approach her again. This did not, 
however, deter him from trying’ to 
see Esther, but they suddenly dis- 
appeared from Boston, and he had, 
with great difficulty, traced them 
to Varnham House. The woman, 
Vaughan, had, as I suspected, been a 
spy and tool of Madame Ravaillac’s, and 
doubled Dupray’s difficulties, for one or 
the other was always dogging the girl’s 
steps. 

I questioned him closely, but he could 
give ng explanation of Madame Ra- 
vaillac’s violent opposition. His family 
was good and he assured me that he had 
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given every testimonial of his own stand- 
ing, and was not aware that she had 
other plans for her niece. About the 
aunt, he merely knew that she was a very 
rich woman and the widow of a French 
nobleman ; that she had a reputation for 
eccentricity, but was highly esteemed. 
Esther Moore was, as I knew, her 
orphan niece, and a poor girl, so that she 
was entirely in her aunt’s hands, having 
no other guardian to whom she could 
appeal. 

Dupyat wanted my assistance in finding 
Esther, whom he was sure was persecuted, 
But I represented to him that the young 
girl was a trifle under age and we could 
not well wrest her from the hands of her 
legal guardians; the days of such rescues 
were over. And, further, that I had no 
knowledge of her beyond his own testi- 
mony, and, though strongly impressed in 
his favor, did not feel that I could inter- 
fere in.so delicate a matter. The young 
man acknowledged the justice of my re- 
ply, and immediately mentioned the name 
of an eminent lawyer in New York, in 
whose office he had studied law. I hap- 
pened to be intimately acquainted with 
this man, and after Duprat left me could 
not resist the temptation to drop my friend 
a line, inquiring about the character of 
Charles Duprat. My attachment to gen- 
tle Esther Moore prompted this, although 
I had no intention of meddling with an 
affair that was quite out of my jurisdic- 
tion. 

The morning’s mail brought me a brief 
note from Madame Ravaillac’s Boston 
attorney, requesting me to send the bill for 
my servicestohim. After I had mailed 
it I felt as if I had severed the last link 
of my connection with her, for her law- 
yer’s letter contained no hint of her 
whereabouts. 

Young Duprat came in the next day 
and told mé that he was going away to 
continue his search for his sweetheart. 
We parted pleasantly, and he insisted on 
leaving-his address, in case I should have 
any tidings which I felt at liberty to com- 
municate. 

The next few days I was very busy, and 
the affair slipped a little from my thoughts, 
though I could not forget pretty little 
Esther. A week passed in routine work, 
but Saturday morning brought a change. 
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There was a fat letter for my wife from 
Boston, and among my mail were two that 
I immediately singled out ; one was from 
the counsellor-at-law to whom I had applied 
for information about Charles Duprat, and 
the other bore the unmistakable chirog. 
raphy of Madame Ravaillac. That letter 
I tore open at once. It was post-marked 
from Burtonville, a small place about two 
hours’ distant, by rail. It was as concise 
as usual; 


‘(DEAR Dr, HunT :—Will you come to us at 
once? Weare at Gray Cottage, a quarter of a 
mile from the station, Esther is alarmingly ill, 
and I have no confidence in the physician here, 

‘* Faithfully yours, 
‘© SARAH RAVAILLAC,” 


I was surprised and shocked. Familiar 
as Iwas with Madame Ravaillac’s exact 
care of her niece, Iknewthat sheneverused 
such terms without meaning them, and 
that there must be a new and serious 
trouble that I had not foreseen. She would 
undoubtedly have sent a dispatch if there 
had been any telegraphic communication, 
but there was none. I thought at once 
that is was a fever brought on by the press- 
ure upon the girl’s delicate nerves and 
brain. I was so much disturbed that I did 
not open my friend’s letter, but thrusting 
it into my pocket, ran through the rest of 
my mail. 

I wanted to catch the noon train, which 
was the only one that stopped at Burton- 
ville until the night express, and I had 
to go my rounds before leaving. Before 
I went out to my carriage, I called my 
wife and told her to pack my valise, at 
the same time explaining the nature of 
my summons. 

‘¢Well!”’ she said, holding out the 
letter that she had received, ‘‘Id like 
you to take this with you; it unravels 
your French woman.”’ 

I muttered something about having no 
time for gossip, but, nevertheless, put the 
letter in my pocket beside the lawyer’s 
yet unopened one. I got through with 
my visits and had just time to catch the 
train. It was an accommodation train, 
and the cars were crowded and noisy, and 
my mind was preoccupied with Esther's 
illness. 

The Burtonville station consisted of a 
platform and small ticket office. My 
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yalise and I and a woman with a sick 
baby were the only passengers put off 
there. The woman was met by her hus- 
pand, and I was just asking the ticket 
agent the way to Gray Cottage when 
Madam Ravaillac’s groom came up and 
touched his hat. He had been sent to 
gee if I was on that train, and had an 
open vehicle waiting for me. When I 
was seated in it and we had started up the 
pill, on a road that was far from good, I 
questioned him about Miss Moore’s illness. 
As was usual with Madam Ravaillac’s 
servants, he was reticent. Miss Moore 
bad been so ill, he said, that Madam had 
stopped here contrary to her intention ; 
he did not know what was the matter. 
After this meagre information he re- 
lapsed into silence, as if afraid that he had 
said too much. The village was like 
thousands of other New England villages. 

The station was at the foot of a hill. 
The top was thickly wooded, and we drove 
under the shade of interlacing boughs. 
For a short distance it was like driving 
through a forest. Suddenly, we emerged 
from the woodland and directly before 
us was a little gray cottage with a red- 
tiled roof. There was a garden in front 
of it full of chrysanthemums. It was the 
kind of cottage that springs up like a 
mushroom ; built on speculation to boom 
some rural district, and vacated after a 
brief period of flourishing existence. 

We stopped at the gate and the groom 
got down and took my valise. I was get- 
ting out myself when Vaughan opened 
the door and ushered me into the parlor. 
It was a small room, furnished with wicker 
chairs, and made cosy by a bright fire. 
Madame Ravaillac came in at once; she 
seemed really glad to see me. 

‘*You must stay with us, Dr. Hunt,” 
she said, as she greeted me. ‘‘ Esther is 
very ill, and I cannot let you go away.” 

‘*I am only prepared to stay over 
night,’’ I replied, ‘‘I have made no ar- 
tangements for leaving my duties for any 
length of time.’’ 

‘‘ You must arrange it; you must stay 
with Esther.” 

‘“*T will decide after seeing your niece,” 
Ireturned. ‘‘ What is the trouble? I was 
surprised and alarmed by your note; I 
supposed that you had gone home.” 

‘You must see her at once. I have 
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prepared her for your arrival, but she is 
very weak and does not notice much.”’ 4 

I saw that she was not inclined to talk, 
and followed her upstairs in silence. 
She led me into the front room, which 
was quite large and very bright. Vaughan 
was sitting beside the bed where Esther 
lay. As I approached, I saw that it was 
indeed a serious trouble. There was the 
flush of fever on the young girl’s cheek, 
and her eyes, though brilliant, were vacant; 
when I touched her, her skin was burn- 
ing. I could not tell whether she recog- 
nized me or not. Her aunt said that she 


had been delirious the day before. I 


questioned them closely and saw that, 
though willing to give me every symptom, 
they were not so ready to attribute it toany 
especial cause. Madame Ravaillac spoke 
of it as the climax of Esther’s ill-health. 
I saw that it was one of those fevers 
brought on by too severe a tax on nerve 
and brain. I sat down at that-bedside 
determined to make a stout fight, but 
much disheartened by the circumstances, 
My heart ached for the poor, timid child, 
who must have endured so much before 
she succumbed. It was a case that needed 
watching, and I determined to make ar- 
rangements with one of the young doctors 
at home that would enable me to give it 
close attention. 

Madame Ravaillac installed me in a 
little room at the back of the house, and 
it was there, while I was resting a little 


before dinner, that I thought of my letters. ° 


Ihad changed my coat and had to get 
out the old one to take them from the 
pocket. I put my wife’s letter aside and 
opened the lawyer’s. It was a short 
letter endorsing Charles Duprat in cor- 
dial terms; the writer had known him 
from boyhood. His father was a French- 
man, of excellent family, his mother, an 
American, a near friend of the lawyer's 
own family. The French father had died 
early, and the son had been educated at 
Harvard. He was thoroughly American 
in all but name, and an honest, hard- 
working young lawyer, with a good deal 
of budding ability. My friend closed by 
recommending young Duprat to my kind- 
ness, assuring me that I would not be dis- 
appointed in him. This letter coincided 
so exactly with my opinion that I was 
greatly pleased, and wondered if it would 
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be well to show it to Madame Ravaillac, 
to whose anger I was naturally indifferent. 
But I reflected that I must be cautious, 
and do the best thing for Esther's interest, 
in whose welfare I was now thoroughly 
absorbed. After folding my friend’s 
letter, I turned to the one that my wife 
had thrust upon me. It was a bulky 
epistle, in a feminine hand-writing, and I 
was bored in anticipation. I looked at the 
signature, and was surprised to find that 
it was Elizabeth Gorman. I saw that 
Mrs. Hunt's curiosity had reached the 
point of writing to Dr. Gorman’s wife for 
a solution of my little drama. The 
letter told its own story in a woman’s way. 
After beginning with a few personal in- 
quiries and thanks for my wife’s kind 
note, it plunged at once into the subject. 

‘« So you have met Madame Ravaillac,”’ 
it ran, ‘‘I was much amused at your ques- 
tions. Every one asks about her; she 
seems always to raise an interrogation 
point, Of course I know her; my hus- 
band has been her physician for years, 
and was her father’s, so I am at the root 
of the matter. I knew that she had gone 
away, but I didn’t know that Dr. G. had 
sent herto your husband. I nevershould 
send that woman to any one; and yet she 
is the most delightful person, if you 
happen to be on her right side. She was 
a Miss Andrews, old Judge Laurence 
Andrews’ favorite child; I suppose that 
is why Sarah was always spoiled. Her 
mother was a Lorimer, and you know they 
think that is sufficient to cover the multi- 
tude of sins. Judge Andrews was im- 
mensely wealthy; would even be con- 
sidered so now, in face of the colossal 
fortunes that have sprung up lately. 
Sarah was educated up tothe times ; and 
the last thing was to send her toa French 
convent for three years to perfect her in 
the Janguages; then the two old people 
had to go to Paris to meet her and travel 
her over the Continent. Of course, the 
fortune-hunters swarmed at their heels, 
and the next thing we heard, Sarah had 
married Count Ravaillac in Paris; there 
was an immense settlement, I wouldn’t 
dare to say how much! I remember 
there was a fuss, and Judge Andrews re- 
fused to give the whole amount asked ; 
but Mrs. Andrews, who always was wax 
in Sarah’s hands, gave the rest to make 
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her daughter happy, she said! Poor old 
soul! She and the Judge came home, 
and she did not live more than three 
months after they reached Boston. We 
all thought it odd that Sarah did not come 
to her mother’s death-bed, but it turned 
out afterward that she was even then in 
terrible trouble. I heard that no one 
could imagine what that poor girl went 
through. ‘Then, you know, those French 
marriage laws are so queer, and there was 
a fuss about that. I never quite under. 
stood, but it seemed odd that Judge 
Andrews did not iook to that; but then 


his mind was failing when he went. 


abroad, and the truth of it was, that when 

Sarah did get home, her father was a 

perfect imbecile, and she had to nurse him 

till he died. There was another fracas 

with Ravaillac; he followed her over 
here, and, they say, made a time. about 

the money; but she and her lawyers 
fought him bitterly. Fortunately, he 

was killed in some kind of a scrape at 

Monte Carlo about four years afterward. 

Oh, he was a perfect scamp, and I do feel 

sorry for her when I think of what she 
has endured ! She was so changed when 
she came home! She had never been 
pretty, but had a fresh, bright face, but I 
declare, she looked like an old hag when 
she got through with Ravaillac. From 
that time she never used a French word 
even, and her hatred of foreigners, ¢s- 
pecially Frenchmen, amounts to a mono- 
mania. I wasvery glad at first, when she 
adopted little Esther Moore; I thought 
the child would soften and comfort her; 
and she really is devoted to her niece. 
But this love affair of Esther’s has, of 
course, upset everything. In the first 
place, I don’t think Sarah coudd let any 
one have his or her own way, that is not in 
her, and what possessed the poor child to 
select a man whose father was French, I 
can’t imagine! The irony of fate, I 
suppose. She might as well have waved 
a red flag in front of her aunt. I hear 
that young Duprat is an exceptionally 
nice fellow, but Madame Ravaillac will 
have none of him, and Esther has always 
been clay in her hands; but she has posi- 
tively persecuted her about this, and then 
ran away from Boston to get rid of him. I 
heartily hope that the young people will 
get the better of her, it is so absurd to 
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carry a prejudice so far, and she need not 
give Esther a dower. But no one thinks 
Duprat cares for money ; he is not at all 

oor, and of most excellent family. Poor 
fittle Esther ! I expect that Madam Ravail- 
lac leads her a life; she is a woman of 
violent temper, and tolerates no difference 
of opinion. She thinks her will ought to 
be law, and her English maid is, I think, 
aterror!’’ 

The letter closed with a few conven- 
tional phrases on other subjects. I folded 
it and put it in my pocket, feeling that it 
was a dangerous bit of paper to leave in 
Vaughan’s reach. The case was now fully 
outlined, and I understood poor little 
Esther's prostration. She was not strong 
enough, mentally or physically, to hold 
out against her aunt, and had given up in 
despair. While I was meditating, a ser- 
vant tapped on the door and announced 
dinner. I locked my valise, amused at my 
own cuution, for I thought how my wife 
would rejoice over my dread of Vaughan’s 
inquisitive eyes. 

Madame Ravaillac met me in the hall, 
and led the way into the dining-room. 
In reply to my comments, my hostess ex- 
plained their presence at Burtonville. 
They had left Varnham House hurriedly, 
(I noticed that she gave no explanation, 
either of the cause of their departure or of 
their intentions), and Esther was so sick 
that she did not like to risk further travel, 
and stopped at Burtonville. Of course, 
the hotel was too indifferent to think of, 
and, as Esther grew rapidly worse, she 
had inquired for other lodgings. Found 
that this cottage was vacant, and moved 


' in with what furniture she could unpack 


at short notice. As she could hire a ve- 
hicle from the village, she was now fairly 
comfortable. I found that she had sent 
for every necessary delicacy for Esther 
from Boston, and evidently spared no ex- 
pense to make her niece happy. I saw 
that the woman thought that she was doing 
her duty by the orphan girl. There was 
an element of self-righteousness about 
Madame Ravaillac that reminded me, as 
she always did, of the witch-ducking 
Puritans. 

After dinner I went to see Esther again, 
and found her resting quietly; but I 


observed that she did not notice me at all, 


and it seemed as if her mind was more 
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confused than when I first saw her. I 
stayed by the bedside watching her 
symptoms closely, and about ten o’clock 
the fever began to increase. I had sent 
Madame Ravaillac to bed, and Vaughan 
was sitting opposite me like a statue. 

When I looked at the flushed young face 
turning restlessly on the pillow, and 
thought of her helplessness against such 
an iron rule as this, I did not wonder that 
she was in a high fever. Over and over 
again, she rehearsed her trouble. It all 
came out. Her pitiful little arguments, 
her devotion to Duprat, and her passionate 
grief when she found her aunt inexorable. 
I saw that Vaughan was, for the first time, 
roused out of rigidity ; she was shocked at 
this exposure of the family secrets, and 
tried to check Esther, until Iadmonished 
her to let the child ease her mind. After 
that the woman watched me suspiciously, 
as if she thought me a spy, and I almost 
lost my temper under her lynx-like gaze. , 
Madame Revaillac herself came in, 
roused by her niece’s voice, and F looked 
at her to see if there was any softening 
when she heard the child's agonized repe- 
tition of her story, her constant little 
moan to see Charles and tell him all. 
Madame Ravaillac’s face stiffened with the 
same annoyance that was reflected in the 
maid’s, but she did not share the other 
woman’s menial suspicion of me. I did 
what I could for Esther, and toward 
morning she sank down on her pillows, 
quiet from sheer exhaustion. 

Madame Ravaillac and I breakfasted 
téte a-téte, and she asked me what I 
thought of her niece’s condition. 

‘‘A very serious matter, Madame,” I 
replied. ‘‘ I am going home this morning 
to arrange matters so that I can devote 
myself to her case. I am unwilling toex- 
press an opinion as yet ; but she needs the 
most careful treatment, and must not be 
irritated.”’ 

I was trying to thoroughly alarm this 
wooden woman, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing that she was seriously troubled. 
I think that she loved Esther in her heart, 
but believed that she was doing right and 
saving her from what she supposed would 
bea fatesimilartoherown. And I feared 
that she was one who would carry out her 
intention if she had to lay her gentle 
niece in her coffin to accomplish it. 
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My expedition home was hurried, for I 
could not bear to leave the poor child in 
the hands of her keepers. I thought a 
good deal of writing to Duprat, but 
decided that I had better wait. A letter 
would bring the young fellow on at once, 
and I was not desirous to meddle with the 
affair. 

When I returned to Burtonville, Esther 
was worse, and I always felt that she had 
been excited during my absence. I did 
not leave her bedside from that time un- 
til ten o’clock at night, when I went 
downstairs to Madame Ravaillac and told 
her that there was one chance in a hun- 
dred for her niece’s life, and that hung 
on Duprat, Esther's fixed idea was that 
she must explain her position to him; 
she was haunted with a dread that he 
thought her false. I have never forgot- 
ten Madame Ravaillac’s face when I told 
her; it seemed turned to stone, and, 
seeing that she contemplated a flat re- 
fusal, I urged my point with determina- 
tion. It was a hard struggle, but I 
finally wrung a reluctant consent from 
her to summon him. I do not think 
that she would ever have yielded if she 
had not seen that I regarded her as 
brutal, and I think that she hated me from 
that moment. I immediately wrote out 
my telegram and sent it to my wife to 
dispatch, as I could not do it at Burton- 
ville. Then I went back to Esther, 
blaming myself for not having sum- 
moned Duprat on my own authority, and 
fearing the consequence of a possibledelay. 
I calculated that, no connection missed, 
he could reach us the next afternoon. 

That night the fever increased, and 
the delirium seemed to be reaching the 
climax. Madame Ravaillac was at her 
post constantly, and did not spare her- 
self ; but her face was hard as stone, and 
she treated me with cold civility. It was 
one of the most anxious nights that I ever 
passed ; I had grown to love poor Esther, 
and it was distressing to see the suffering 
she went through. Madame Revaillac 
and Vaughan had the air of having 
washed their hands of the responsibility 
and shifted her life on to my shoulders. 
In the morning she was quieter, but very 
weak. She had reached the turning- 
point and might sink or rally before 
night. I knew that it was the final 
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struggle, and did not leave her even to 
take my meals; if she failed she would 
sink very rapidly, and I was nerved to 
meet the extremity. The two women 
executed my smallest order like ma- 
chines, but I saw that Madame Ra- 
vaillac’s soul was full of bitterness. } 
think that she would rather have seen 
that young life throb itself out than to have 
opened the door to Charles Duprat. For 
my part I was anxiously hoping for him; 
if he only came in time, if she would 
recognize him, the strain would be 
relaxed. Again and again I glanced 
toward the clock, but the hands 
seemed to creep toward the — hour 
for the afternoon train. 
time came and passed! I: saw the 
mail wagon go by from the station, 
and knew that he had not come, I had 
foreseen the possibility of the telegram 
being delayed, for he might be anywhere, 
looking for the girl who was lying here 
before us at the point of death. 

It was about five o’clock when she 
sank into a sleep; I had expected this; 
she would awake better or sink into that 
stupor which ends in dissolution. She 
was beautiful as she lay there; her face 
quite white and the long lashes resting 
on her cheek ; her soft, bright hair curl. 
ing about her head. I was sitting by 
her pillow, watching almost every res- 
piration, and on the opposite side of the 
bed was Madame Ravaillac, outwardly 
composed, but I saw that her eyes never 
left Esther’s face. Vaughan stood in the 
window, looking out. The only sound 
in that intense suspense was the tick-tick 
of the sick-room clock. Suddenly there 
was a rumble of wheels, and a vehicle 
stopped at the gate. Vaughn made a 
sign to me. I rose softly, and, looking 
out, saw Charles Duprat coming in the 
gate, travel-stained and pale. I went 
quickly down and met him at the door. 

‘¢AmJintime?” he exclaimed. “I 
missed the connection and had to drive 
over.”’ 

I drew him into the parlor and ex- 
plained as fully as I could, in a 
few moments, Esther’s condition and the 
need of his composure. At first he was 
so shaken by the news that I thought that 
I could not trust him in her room, but he 
pulled himself together and rose. 
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‘‘Take me up at once,’’ he said. Let 
me save the poor little darling, if I can.” 

I watched him when he went into the 
room, and he seemed unconscious of 
Madame R.’s stiff figure by the bedside, 
blind to everything but the white face on 
the pillow. He had mastered all signs 

of emotion, and was quiet and watchful 

as he knelt down on one knee before her. 
It seemed a long time to us before she 
stirred a little and the heavy-fringed eye- 
lids lifted. Her lover bent forward and 
took her hands. 

‘Esther, dear Esther !’’ he said, softly 
as a woman. 

She turned her eyes full on him and I 
‘saw that vacancy had given place to me 


' steady gaze of consciousness. 


“« Charles.”’ 

It was only a murmur, but every 
anxious ear in that room caught it. She 
knew him. The delirium was over; she 
might recover! Her lover seemed to feel 
it; he kissed her hands. It was wonder- 
ful to see his tender caution. 

‘«My dear,”’ he said, ‘‘I thought you 
wanted to see me and I came at once.”’ 

‘“‘T am so glad!’’ she murmured, 
faintly. ‘‘ You know that I am true?’”’ 

‘‘T never doubted you, darling,” he 
replied, soothingly. 

She smiled; the first sweet smile that I 
had seen since I came to her bedside, 
and, weak as she was, she raised her 
hand and touched his cheek fondly. The 
poor fellow laid his head down on the 
coverlet with a sob. Madame Ravaillac 
rose and left the room, and I hurried 
him away, lest his emotion should dis- 
turb the invalid and destroy the hope of 
recovery. I hastened back to my patient 
and found her quiet, her mind perfectly 
clear and the fever gone. I had only to 
fight weakness now, for she seemed satis- 
fied since she had declared her loyalty. 
I felt that I could leave her with Vaughn 
for a little while, and went down to get 
my dinner. 

Charles Duprat was walking up and 
down the parlor and I went in to speak 
with him. While we were conversing, 
Madame Ravaillac came in. I saw that 
she had come to speak to Duprat and 
wanted to withdraw, but she asked me to 
remain.” 

‘* Monsieur Duprat,’’ she said, in a 
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level tone, ‘‘You are here, as you 
probably know, through Dr. Hunt, who 
assured me that my niece’s life hung in» 
the balance. After what I have wit- 
nessed to-day, there is but one course 
left for me to pursue; if Esther recovers 
she must do as she pleases. I shall sever 
all my relations with her. I intended 
her to be my heiress, but if she marries 
you she will not have a farthing.”” She 
paused, and then added before he could 
reply: ‘‘ The village is distant and your 
presence may be needed here, and, for 
my niece’s sake, I offer my hospitality 
until she is out of danger.” 

‘¢Duprat bowed: ‘Madame Ra- 
vaillac,”” he said simply, ‘‘I love Miss 
Moore, and I trust that if she lives to be 
my wife she will not need any support 
except that which I can afford her. I 
perfectly understand your position and, 
tor to-night, I shall be glad to accept 
your hospitality, since I can’t be far from 
her; otherwise I should not inflict my- 
self on the household.’’ 

Madame Ravaillac bowed her head, and 
seemed to consider that a truce was now 
ratified. Then this astonishing woman 
conducted us to dinner; but I was re- 
lieved to see that she ate nothing, merely 
seeing that we were served, and then 
went to her niece. 

In the days and nights that fol- 
lowed she was faithful and devoted in 
her care for Esther’s physical welfare, but 
never—for a moment—did she abate her 
opposition to Duprat. She seemed to 
wish us to understand that she tolerated 
him merely for the sake of her niece’s 
life. And Vaughan moved about with 
the same marked disapproval in her man- 
ner. It was strange how entirely that 
woman’s servants were devoted to her. 

From the time of Duprat’s arrival 
Esther began to mend, and in a week 
she was covalescent. Duprat banished 
himself to the village, but came every 
day with fruit and flowers, for which he 
sent to Boston. Esther and he and I 
had a long, quiet talk when she was 
better, and the outcome of it was that, 
as soon as she was well enough to be 
moved, she was taken home to my house ; 
and there my wife and I brought back 
the roses to her cheeks. The girl clung 
to me with the grateful affection of a 
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child who had been delivered from an 
unkind nurse. Madame Ravaillac was 
our guest until Esther was perfectly well, 
and it was amusing to see my straight- 
forward wife trying to disguise her an- 
tipathy to this polished, cold woman, 
who never dropped her mask. As soon 
as the preparations for the wedding 
commenced Madame Ravaillac went 
away. Whether she thought herself in 
the right or not we could not tell; her 
reserve, never relaxed, and she went out 
as majestically as ever, followed by the 
silent Vaughan, whom Mrs. Hunt re- 
garded with a feeling that amounted to 
loathing. Poor little Esther cried bit- 
terly; she felt as if she had been un- 
grateful, and only Charles could console 
her. They were married from my house. 

And so ended one of my professional 
romances. Yet,diditend? Mrs. Hunt 
is still curious to know if Madame 
Ravaillac will relent and leave Esther a 
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fortune when she dies. I do not think 
that Esther needs it. She has a fine 
husband, who is rapidly winning’ reputa- 
tion, and two beautiful children. Her 
aunt came tosee her when the eldest was 
born, and they have been on fairly good 
terms since. When I last saw Madame 
Ravaillac she was traveling with 
Vaughan. I happened to be in the 
same car for two hours. She was 
little changed, and did not seem 
pleased to see me. I found it in 
my heart to feel sorry for the desolate 
woman who will not let herself be happy, 
She has buckled on an armor of self- 
righteousness that nothing seems to pene- 
trate. She isthemcdern embodiment of , 
the Pharisee. And how many there are 
like her ; equally relentless in their judg- 
ment of others, equally assured of their 
own salvation, who glory in exclaiming: 
‘¢ After the most straitest sect of our re- 
ligion, I lived a Pharisee.’’ 


Co fflarp. 


BY HOWARD C, TRIPP. 


HOUGH I love you with a passion 
That my lips cannot impart, 
Though no words of mine can fashion 
Half the yearnings of my heart; 
Though we soon be separated ; 
Though our griefs be great or small; 
Yet, unless we are love-mated, 
We should never mate at all. 


Though love's ship be wrecked forever 
On the awful rocks of grief, 
Though my life’s sublime endeavor 
Fadeth as an autumn leaf; 
Though I love no other woman 
As my love for you hath burned ; 
Still, to wed, would be inhuman 
If my love were unreturned. 


Though my life be sorrow-shaded ; 
Though my love-dream bitter be; 
Though my love-star has not faded ; 
Though a slave, while you are free ; 
Though you, scorning my amtition, 
Spurn me, with an honest heart; 
Still, without love’s full fruition, 
We should ever keep apart. 
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A Birthday Mystery. 


BY MAURICE GORDON. 


Author of “Lilies,” « Janet’s Wager,” etc., et~. 





T was the young 
squire’s birthday and 
Hollow Deane Hall, 
the old manor-house 
in the glen, was 
bright with garlands. 
Great wreaths of 
evergreen were scat- 

tered i in profusion through the lofty rooms 

d down the winding hallways. Fires 
crackled on every hearth, lights gleamed 
from every casement ; in one word, naught 
that could add to the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the many guests had been for- 
gotten. 

In the eastern drawing-room, around a 
cheerful fire (for the evenings were quite 
cool), most of the party was just now as- 
sembled. Colonel Dering was telling some 
of his Indian stories. Frequent bursts 
of appreciative laughter testified to their 
merit, but strangely enough two of the 
inmates of the hall showed no desire to 
be drawn into the charmed circle about 
the hearth. One of them, Angus Deane, 
the host, himself had been in India with 














, the Colonel, so ‘that his narratives were 


twice-told tales to him, and therefore 
lacking in interest; the other delinquent, 
a proud-featured girl of twenty, had no 
such excuse. Through habitual indolence 
or from courtesy, perhaps, she had allowed 
herself to’ be drawn into a far-away corner 
of the room, but when once firmly estab- 
lished in a lounging chair, with Angus on 
the ottoman at her feet, her kindly mood 
vanished, and to his tenderly murmured 
speeches she turned an unwilling ear. 
‘* Never mind,’’ he cried, bitterly, ‘‘ one 
of these days you may regret that you 
did not listen to me, for Elinor I—”’ 

‘¢ Hark !”’ she broke in, ‘‘do you not 
hear voices? ’’ 

‘The village chorus is outside,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Shall I call them in?” 

‘¢What an idea, Angus,’ put-in an 
amused voice from across the room. ‘‘I 
gave orders that they should be well 
tipped, but surely you will not bring 


them in; unless Miss Marchmont desires 
to see them.”’ 

‘*Oh, pray, don’t disarrange your 
plans, my dear Mrs. Marsden,’’ said the 
girl, carelessly, ‘‘ it was a mere whim of 
mine. I thought I should like to hear 
music, not piano music,” rather hastily, 
‘“but something a little different from 
what I have been accustomed to.” 

‘¢Should you, really?’ cried Angus, 
eagerly, ‘‘then I may be able to gratify 
your wish. My flute is near at hand, 
and the fellows in the regiment used to 
say—”’ 

‘¢ Come, come, lad,” cried the Colo- 
nel, warmly; ‘‘what’s the use of false 
modesty. I can vouch for him, Miss 
Marchmont. You need not fear him. Go, 
Deane, and fetch your instrument.’’ 

Mrs. Marsden laid her hand on the 
bell. ‘‘ Withers will bring it to you, 
Angus, you need not go yourself.’”’ 

The young man flushed. Scarcely two 
months had elapsed since the death of a 
distant cousin had made him master of 
Deane, and he had not quite accustomed 
himself to his honors. 

‘¢I can’t remember where I left it,’’ he 
said, quietly, ‘‘and if the truth must be 
told, I would rather that Withers did not 
rummage among my possessions. Go on 
with your story, Colonel, I willbe back 
ina moment.’”’ Witha careless laugh he 
turned and left the room. 

His departure caused a momentary lull 
in the merriment, but the entrance of 
servants with trays of wine and light 
cakes put an end to restraint, and the tide 
of mirth flowed merrily on again. 

‘¢ Here’s to our kindly host, Deane of 
the Hall,” said the Colonel, lifting his 
glass; ‘‘ may he live long and prosper, 
may fortune smile upon him, and may he 
never know failure.” His glance fell, 
and rested for amoment on Elinor March- 
mont’s face. 

The color rose in her cheeks. ‘‘ Here 
he comes now,” she said, hastily, ** he 
will answer our good wishes in person.” 
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But the door opened only to admit a toot- 
man. ‘‘Cole,’’ said Mrs. Marsden, so 
sharply that the man started, ‘‘ ge to your 
master and tell him that we are waiting 
for him.” The servant bowed and 
moved swiftly away ; they heard his foot- 
steps echoing down the halls. In a few 
moments he returned to say that his 
master was not in his rooms. 

‘«Did you look in his study? ” 

‘¢ Yes, madam.”’ 

‘¢ Well, go again, and search in every 
place where he is likely to be; we are 
growing impatient.” 

When after half an hour’s waiting he 
again appeared, looking this time very 
white and anxious, it was more than 
evident that his mission had failed of its 
object. Mrs. Marsden beckoned him to 
her. ‘‘ Where is the squire ?’’ she said. 

‘¢That I don’t know, ma’am, me and 
Withers have been over his rooms and 
through the galleries two or three times, 
but we didn’t meet up with master.’’ 

‘*Go back once more, and take care 
that you do not return without him. I 
am in no mood for trifling. It is not like 
Angus to frighten me thus,’’ she went on, 
more to herself than to her guests. ‘‘ Do 
you think it possible ?’’ turning anxiously 
to the Colonel, ‘‘that any harm could 
have befallen him?’”’ 

‘« Tut, tut, madam, your imagination 
runs away with you; but rather than let 
you worry, I will go myself and investi- 
gate this mystery.” 

*<T will accompany you,”’ said Lord 
Arthur Grayson, springing from his seat. 

‘“‘AndI, and I!” cried several eager 
voices. 

‘* Very good ; so ably seconded, I shall 
not fail of success. Keep up your spirits 
ladies, no doubt our host has planned 
some surprise for us, little dreaming that 
his absence would occasion us anxiety. 
Forward, my friends.” 

The ladies, thus left to themselves, 
drew their chairs closer around the hearth, 
and fell to conversing almost in whispers. 
Mrs. Marsden, realizing her position as 
hostess, made now and then a feeble 
attempt at conversation, but it was a vain 
effort, and unseconded by any of her 
companions. 

Twelve, half-past twelve, one o’clock 
struck! Mrs, Marsden rose to her feet. 
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‘‘T cannot bear this suspense,”’ she ex. 
claimed, passionately. ‘* Does the Colonel 
think we are made of marble, that we can 
wait here all night knowing nothing of 
what has happened ? ” 

‘Calm yourself, my dear Mrs. Mars- 
den,” said Elinor Marchmont, kindly; 
‘¢ill news travels fast, and we should 
certainly have heard of—if—” her lips 
quivered, she could go no further. 

‘‘The searching party is in the 
grounds,”’ said one of the older ladies 
who had wandered to the window; “J 
hear voices, and can see figures moving 
through the shrubbery.” 

‘Good heaven’s, what can they sus- 
pect?” burst from Elinor Marchmont's 
lips, ‘‘ can it be that they dread—” She 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘¢ Mrs. Marsden,” said Lord Grayson 
entering hastily, ‘‘I would recommend © 
that you ladies retire for the night, you 
can do no good, and do but torture your- 
selves needlessly. So far we have failed 
to come up with your nephew, and we 
think now, that after parting with us, he 
was called away so suddenly that he had 
not time to notify us. He will probably 
return in the morning.” 

Two at least among his listeners— 
Mrs. Marsden and Elinor Marchmont— 
showed very plainly that they put but 
little faith in his explanation. 

‘¢ That can scarcely be,’’ said the older 
woman, dejectedly. ‘‘ Theservants would 
have known.”’ 

‘¢ Not necessarily,’’ he answered; ‘‘and 
once again, dear madam, permit me to 
beg that you retire. Everything that can 
be done will be done, his friends will 
not remain idle.” 

‘¢Come,”’ said Mrs. Marsden, without 
turning her head, ‘Lord Arthur is 
right, we can do no good; a woman can 
but sit with folded hands and endure.” 

A few minutes later the brilliant rooms 
were deserted ; the fire flickering on the 
hearth cast quaint shadows through the 
gloom; now and then a log crumbled and 
fell, scattering a shower of ashes, and 
lighting up for a moment the wreaths and 
garlands on the walls. ‘‘ Welcome to 
Deane,’’ ran the legend over the doors; 
awhile ago, and nothing seemed more 
appropriate; but now, while this mystery 
was unsolved, the young host’s absence 
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gnaccounted for, the cheerful words 
seemed almost a mockery. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
clear; already from the tiny village down 
the road came the sounds of life; but in 
spite of the bells that rang so gaily from 
the tower, and in spite of the laughing 
voices of children who knew no better, 
it was evident that some deep sorrow 
had checked the careless words and stilled 
the laughter on the lips of the older people. 

All night long, armed with lanterns and 
torches, the village men had sought for 
their young master, and now, just as the 
world was waking to a new day, they had 
returned—with tired bodies and heavy 
hearts—bringing no tidings. Up at the 
Hall the same grim shadow reigned, it 
sat down with the guests at the handsomely 
appointed breakfast table, it followed 


‘them down the winding hallways, and 


through the stately rooms. It stood with 
Elinor Marchmont amidst the graceful 
luxuries of her chamber, it peered over her 
shoulder when she glanced listlessly at her 
colorless face in the mirror. 

**Oh, heaven! this suspense will kill 
me,”’ she cried aloud; ‘‘can it be, 
Angus my love, that you have taken your 
own life? If this were true, could I ever 


_ forgive myself? ’’ 


Slowly the sad day passed, and now it 
was once more night, the still, soundless 
night of thecountry. The late train from 
London had brought down a celebrated 
detective, and at sight of him who had un- 
traveled so many mysteries, hope sprung 
anew in the breasts of all. Mrs. Marsden 
left her room and ordered that tea should 
be served in the drawing-room at the 
usual hour. Elinor Marchmont, whose 
shadowed eyes and weary air told a story 
that was not to be misunderstood, arrayed 
herself in one of the shimmering gowns 
that Angus loved, and beneath a cold ex- 
terior sought to hide the grief that was 
only two apparent. The younger men 
hovered about the fire, wild with impa- 
tience to know what course Sergeant 
Brown had decided to pursue. Themen- 
tal strain was too great to admit of any- 
thing like conversation, and Miss March- 
mont was wondering if she would have 
strength to bear up through the evening 
when the-door opened, and Angus Deane 
stood in their midst. 
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Angus Deane himself. There was no 
mistaking the lithe, well-knitted young 
form; but it was not the same man who 
had parted so carelessly from them only 
a night ago. For the fair, curling hair, 
that lay in soft masses about his brow, was 
as white as the driven snow, and the 
laughing, dark eyes, that never glanced 
but kindly, were fixed and cold beneath 
their heavy lashes. : 

As he advanced further into the room 
the spell that had at first bound the party 
was broken. Mrs. Marsden sprang for- 
ward with an inarticulate cry of joy; the 
young men crowded around, offering their 
congratulations. Elinor Marchmont alone 
made no sign. She drew back into: the 
shadow, as if anxious to escape observa- 
tion. 

“« Come, old fellow,” said Lord Gray- 
son, endeavoring to speak lightly, tell 
us where you have been? You frightened 
us most unwarrantably.”’ 

‘¢ Where have I been?”’ repeated Deane, 
vaguely. 

‘Yes, yes, try and remember! What 
did you do after leaving us last night ?”’ 

Deane straightened himself up ; a dash 
of color came into his pale cheeks. 

‘¢ Last night when I left you,”’ hesaid, 
speaking in the even, emotionless tone 
with which one repeats a lesson, ‘I little 
dreamed of all that would befall me ere 
we met again. Not finding my flute where 
I expected it to be, I wandered into the 
hall and stood there trying to recollect 
where I had last had it. All at once I 
remembered that several days before I had, 
out of very idleness, strayed into an un- 
used part of the building, and thinking 
that I might have laid it down there, I at 
once made my way to the far-removed 
western wing. I thought of carrying a 
candle, but the lamps were burning in the 
hallways, and when I reached the old music- 
room beyond the tower, the moon-beams 
stealing through the barred windows made 
a light unnecessary. AsI had anticipated, 
upon a carved oaken seat, where I had 
myself cast it down, lay my missing flute. 
I sprang for it, my foot slipped and I fell 
heavily forward. The floor seemed to 
give way beneath me and I knew no 
more. 

‘¢ When I came to myself, it was to find 
that I lay face downwards in a hideous 
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underground cell. Around me were the 
cold, unfeeling walls, above me the heavy 
timbered floor, with the treacherous trap- 
door, of whose very existence I was igno- 
rant.”’ 
ered, ‘* Shall I tell you of my mad fury 
when I found myself thus imprisoned ? 
Shall I tell you how I moaned and wept in 
my agony?’’ He glanced about him at 
the grave, troubled faces and sympathetic 
eyes; ‘* Nay, better not, no one save my- 
self shall know the misery I endured. I 
called for help until my throat was 
parohed ; once I thought I heard foot- 
steps, and I cried aloud—there was no re- 
sponse. This morning, after I had given 
up all hope of deliverance, to my great 
joy I perceived stealing through a chink 
in my prison roof a faint, hardly notice- 
able ray of light. It warned me that I 
was separated from the outer world by 
only a few feet of brick and mortar. I 
hoped once more. Drawing my clasp- 
knife from my pocket, I fell to work to re- 
move the bricks and cut a passage for 
myself. 

‘It did not take me long to discover 
that the task I had begun was almost be- 
yond my strength; the few feet of brick 
and mortar proved to be many—the 
masons had done their work well—my 
knife was dull and guided by an inexper- 
ienced hand. More than once I cast it 
aside in despairing hopelessness; more 
than once during the long struggle for 
freedom I told myself that I had gazed 
my last upon all that made lifedear.’’ He 
paused, then went on, but so hoarsely as 
to be almost inaudible, ‘‘ At length the 
work was done, and through the opening 
I had made I crawled forth into the open 
air. 
‘¢T came through the front door, and 
hearing voices, guided my footsteps 
hither, I fear Iam but an ill-looking ob- 
ject.”” He glancedat his bruised hands and 
disorded garments. ‘‘ You will forgive, I 
hope ;’’ he broke off and lifted his hands 
dazedly to his head. In the mirror op- 
posite he had seen reflected the snow- 
white curls—legacy of last night’s vigil. 

‘¢ What does this mean ? ”’ he cried, in 
a terrible voice, ‘‘can I be going mad? 


His eyes flashed, his lips quiv- 


Are my senses forsaking me? Tell me, you 
who call yourselves my friends, am I my- 
self? Am I indeed I, or some other,” he 
reeled like a drunken man; in his eyes, 
the gentle, kindly eyes of yesterday, 
gleamed the light of insanity. 

‘‘Answer me,”’ he repeated, turning 
furiously to the assembled group; ‘* what 
does this mean? Whoam I?” 

Elinor Marchmont noiselessly left her 
seat ; in this moment of supreme peril the 
haughty society girl vanished, and the 
true, loving woman took her place. 

‘‘Angus,’”’ she whispered, laying her 
little trembling hand on his sleeve, “I 
have so missed you.”’ 

‘* You have missed me ?”’ he said. 

‘¢ Yes, Oh, yes. I thought you would 
never come. Remember, it was only last 
night that you told me, glancing at me 
thus, kindly, ‘ Elinor, I love you.’ ” 

‘«Elinor, "I love you,’’ he repeated, 
gazing wistfully down into her uplifted 
eyes. 

oe Last night,’’ she went on, bravely, but 
the warm color dyed her cheeks, ‘ you 
asked me if Icared for you. Ianswer you 
thus.’’ She drew his tall head down and 
kissed him tenderly. 

At the touch of her lips he started; a 
wave of feeling swept across his face; his 
eyes softened. 

‘¢ Dear heart,’ he murmered, drawing 
his arm about her shrinking figure, ‘‘ you 
have saved me from a fate that is worse 
than death. A moment ago, and 
scarcely knew what Iwasabout. To these 
gentle eyes, these loving lips, I owe my 
reason.”’ 

‘‘ Hark!’ she cried, lifting her fair, 
flushed face from his shoulder, ‘‘do you 
not hear the bells ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ he answered, reverently, ‘‘re- 
joice and give thanks, they seem to say. 
We shall not forget, sweetheart, we who 
have so much to be grateful for.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed you have,’’ cried Lord Arthur, 
heartily ; ‘‘ g0, Jack, and tellthe Colonel. 
Angus, old comrade, in what words can I 
congratulate you? Great heavens,” with 
deep and unwonted feeling, ‘‘ how little 
we thought this morning our birthday 
mystery would end so gladly.” 
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Cetting Into Ginter Quarters. 


HEN the 
threads of 
home duties 
and cares, 
school chil- 
dren and ser- 
vants, house- 
cleaning and 
, settling, are 
picked up 
all at once 
in the fall, 
one feels 
quite an odd 
mixture of sorrow and regret. 

. Of course, it must be nicer to return to 
the good old Capital than to any other 
city. Nicer to be welcomed from the 
ends of the earth by the big dome and 
the big monument, and a general bigness 
of things. Everybody seems to be 
coming home. We had a glorious Sep- 
tember gale before leaving thesea ; agrand 
southeast storm sent all our sails scudding 
into harbor. Our beach was strewn with 
purple rock weed and driftwood. Our 
good-bye walks were wild and breezy. 
The children wailed that ‘Sea Cliff’’ 
must be shut:till another June. 

‘¢ Another June!’’ Dear hearts’. How 
glad we are that children measure time 
as they do in Heaven, ‘‘One day is as 
a thousand years.’’ With the rest of the 
world we were set down on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and, before we had time to 
greet our friends properly, we saw a 
glitter of silver, a flashing of noiseless 
wheels, a silent army passing us on their 
way from the Capital to old Georgetown, 
past the White House. Four and six 
abreast, an army of nuns, in pretty, soft 
gray gowns, gray caps, with a gold band 
across their foreheads, like a Greek fillet. 

Swift as the wind these girls flew be- 
fore us, this silver-gray club of girl 
cyclists. They flashed under the electric 
lights, darted up past the gray Treasury 
Building, and nuns and granite looked 
the same color. Over against the pretty 
girls, with their fluffy hair and rosy 





cheeks, was a contrasting shadow of dark- 


hued men and boys, riding gallantly be- 
side them. It was a beautiful sight. 


‘‘Whither thou goest I will go,’’ 
plainly and easily saith Ruth now-a-days 
to John, and quicker than he can get 
on his long stockings she is sitting, 
straight as an Indian, on her wheel, at 
the door, ready for a run to Cabin John’s 
Bridge ! 

Washington is called the ‘‘ Wheel- 
man’s Paradise,’’ and on the many con- 
tinuous miles of concrete, the clubs of 
sister cities take great pleasure in visiting 
us. Our cyclists were much compli- 
mented by the strange medley of men 
who gathered at the Capital in August. 
More than three hundred members of the 
International Geological Congress at- 
tended its fifth session. Half were for- 
eigners, speaking with a decided accent, 
including leading geologists of both 
countries. Since its organization, fifteen 
years ago, this is their first gathering in 
this country. It was a grand occasion, 
this meeting of one of the most scientific 
bodies in the world. Eminent men, ino 
middle life, grown gray in scientific work. 

The committees announced, in both 
English and French, the time and place 
for meetings, remarking that ‘‘ All men 
unfamiliar with English must take their 
chances in French.” The ‘Salle du 
Conseil’? was a busy place. Russia, 


Sweden, Canada, Roumania and Mexico 


were finely represented, while Great 
Britain, France and Germany sent their 
greatest scholars from their oldest insti- 
tutions. They gave the cyclists un- 
stinted praise, and paid the lady’s clubs 
the highest compliments. 

Thousands of interested folks have 
looked for the first time in their lives on 
the wonderful Victoria Regia, the famous 
water lily of the world. It has bloomed 
in our Botanical Gardens, and is the first 
specimen blooming without artificial heat. 
Mr. Smith, the English superintendent, 
has them in glorious perfection in a little 
fountain south of the main greenhouse. 
Several also have bloomed in the cen- 
tennial fountain, in the Congressional 
gardens; they are from six to eight feet 
in diameter; and aphotograph stands be- 
side me of a boy nine years old sitting 
on one of the lily pads. 
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In its first stage the lily looks like our 
itandifiora magnolia. As it grows older 
its color changes to a delicate pink, 
gradually becoming red, until it sinks 
from sight and develops a seed pod. 

The gardens were kept open till quite 
‘dark, and the star of the Capital in Sep- 
tember was the Victoria Regia. 

The whole city is now astir with decor- 
ators, furnishers, paper-hangers, and the 
old white-wash man actually rushes! 
Houses are wide open. Autumn sun- 
shine falls into drawing-rooms and 
grand hallways. The occupants are 
_ brown and weather-worn from mountain- 
climbing and sea voyaging. Somebody 
asked yesterday: ‘‘Is that Mrs. Logan? 
Only her beautiful white hair looks 
natural,’’ and sure enough, the long tally- 
ho coaching trip through ‘‘ merrie Eng- 
land ’ had given her cheeks color, and 
her lovely face the tint of health and 
added beauty. 

These sunny mornings the handsome 
English Legation home, on Connecticut 
avenue, is wide spread to be filled with 
sweet sunshine and good air. This 
house is one of solid comfort and sim- 
plicity of style. The wide porte-cochére 
leads you intoa stately hallway, from 
which you pass into drawing-rooms with 
crimson hangings. The Queen, the 
Prince, and Princess, look at you from 
the walls. In one sunny window Lady 
Pauncefole sits each day before her sec- 
retary, attending personally to her large’ 
correspondence. The Salmon parlor is 
next, and is richly hung with Oriental 
stuffs, bought by Sir Julien during his 
official life in the East. 

The ball-room seats four hundred at 
concerts or entertainments. It is lighted 
by south and east bay windows, car- 
peted by Persian rugs, and hung with 
deep crimson. 

Another full-length portrait of the 
Queen is just above the handsome stair- 
case, painted of her when she was young 
and slender, a happy wife, mother and 
Queen. The chambers are wonderfully 
large, cheery and comfortable. The 
home is in every way luxurious and en- 
joyable. The fashionable world of the 
eastern avenues and circles pass before 
their door; Stewart Castle, the home of 
the Chinese embassy ; Mr. Blaine’s man- 
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sion, and dozens of prominent people 
are near them. 

The family are splendid walkers, and 
it is such a pleasure to meet the tall, dig- 
nified Minister, with genial face, white 
hair, and erect carriage, with his young, 
fine-looking wife on his arm, briskly 
walking together, some days on the 
avenues, oftener away beyond new por- 
tions of the city; over Rock Creek 
Bridge to the Heights of Georgetown, 
and to the Virginia hills. They are a 
delightful family to meet, father, mother, 
and three bright daughters. The latter 
drive in the Legation yellow dog-cart, or 
ride en horseback. Miss Sybil, the 
younger, declared to her father last 
winter, ‘‘She would rather take lessons 
at the riding academy with the Vice- 
President’s daughters than to do any- 
thing else in the world!’’ She is a dar- 
ing little horsewoman. 

Sunny mornings Sir Julien and his 
wife drive in their light wagon to pay 
calls, as a rule making their visits in 
person, ‘‘ the old scion of royalty” him- 
self getting off the box to leave cards at 
the door. 

A gentleman told me that last winter 
he called at the Legation to get some 
data from the madam with regard to a 
concert to be given by prominent society 
people. + Sir Julien received him in the 
pretty morning-room of the embassy 
with great cordiality, but delicately told 
him ‘*That Lady Pauncefole would 
gladly help him, if she felt it to be right; 
but, owing to their peculiar relations to 
the Government, she never gave public 
expression to her opinions, or gave to the 
public her knowledge of affairs, even 
society items.’’ 

He added, ‘‘ The American custom of 
ladies’ names appearing in print upon all 
occasions is proper when sanctioned by 
the customs of one’s country, and, in my 
own opinion, perfectly correct ; but you 
know that with us on the other side of 
the water, women feel differently; so 
please pardon our peculiarities.” 

Another prominent home at our Ameri- 
can court preparing for the hospitalities 
and gaieties of the winter, is that of our © 
Mexican Minister, Sefior Romero. Like 
England, Mexico owns her home. She 
spent seventy thousand dollars on the 
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large red brick, with stone trimmings, 
which contains thirty-five rooms—seven 
for official duties, the rest for home and 
hospitality. 

The small waiting-room is on the right 
of the broad hall, and furnished with 
books, pictures and library conveniences. 
Abraham Lincoln and General Grant 
welcome you from the walls. Opposite 
the elegant staircase is the sa/on, all in 
olive and scarlet ; velvet carpets, divans, 
chairs and. hangings, luxurious and in 

taste. 

Two bronze figures, all the way from 
Venice, stand by the mantel with pink- 
lined conch-shells of delicate blue poised 
in their uplifted hands. Candles are 
hidden behind clusters of glass flowers of 
every hue, and a sort of magical light is 
thrown, in prismatic rays. A fine bust 
of President Diaz, the schoolmate of 
Sefior Romero, stands in one corner. 
Every Tuesday Madame Romero holds a 
public reception in this elegant house, 
throwing open all the rooms, furnishing 
entertainment in the dining-room, and 
making all who come feel perfectly 
at ease. The ball-room is the finest in 
Washington. The wood is white and 
gold, the walls a series of plate-glass 
mirrors, and the room is lighted from a 
skylight ; crystal chandeliers tremble and 
glitter over one’s head, and you think 
the palaces of old must have been copied. 
Some of the sleeping-rooms are deco- 
rated with flocks of birds flying across 
the pale blue ceiling. Others in ‘‘ tender 
grays’’—like Longfellow’s delicate verse. 
The chambers are spoken of by friends 
as ‘‘simply perfect.’’ The billiard, card, 
and smoking rooms are so complete that 
gentlemen attend receptions purposely to 
find their ease and comfort so exactly. 
The dear four hundred, who are not too 
old to meet the giddy belles and beaux, 
but a little too aged for the ball-room. 

The Minister is well known and 
greatly beloved by our people, having 
filled offices of distinction and trust 


these many years. ‘‘ Hereby hangs a 
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tale’”’ of love, courtship and marriage, 
which no doubt you've all heard long 
ago. I remember well when he brought 
to the Capital the lovely Miss Allen, of 
the Quaker City, who has, since 1868, 


identified herself with her husband’s' 


work, both Spanish and American; so 
thoroughly learned his language and his. 
people that strangers often speak of the 
‘¢Sefior and the charming Sefiora’’ as 
having the old Spanish blood alike in 
their veins. Her blue-gray eyes are 
hardly Mexican. When you come tothe 
Capital this winter be sure and call upon 
them. They are never less than cordial, 
charming and ready to welcome you: 
with simple, genuine hospitality; be- 
sides, you know, ‘‘ Reciprocity with 
Mexico’’ is all the fashion. 

The last reception we attended with 
guests from New England; a small or- 
chestra of Mexicans played in the dining- 
room on singularly fine, large zithers. 
They sat behind palms and azaleas, 
dressed in their Mexican suits, trimmed: 
in silver. 
‘¢ Spanish Fantasie’’ played in America 
as we heard it then, unless by a Mexican 
player. ; 

The Romeros have no children, but 
their entire household is under their 
careful and kind supervision. Mrs. 
Logan told me of the little visitor she 


found one day sitting with the madame- 


in her chamber, chatting away in French, 
merry as a bird. He was the little son 
of their French cook, and the madam 
said, ‘‘Oh, he is the merriest little lad 
out of France! At receptions and balls 
Pierre sits for hours on the stairway 
looking at the gay people, clapping his 
little hands. when unusually pleased: 
Isn’t he all French ?’’ 

The Legation turn-out is very funny. 
Bright green and yellow cockades mark 
the coachman and footman as they drive 
on the avenue, 
from all others. 

MARGARET SPENCER, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 1st. 
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V)IINCE the time when my 
memory goeth not back to 
the contrary, we had been 
so poor in worldly wealth 
that I hope it may be con- 
sidered excusable in me, if 
I felt almost light-headed 
when I suddenly inherited 
a little fortune of ten thou- 
sand dollars; but the dizzy 
sensation was produced by 
pure joy, and in no sense by conceit, or 
any form of the evil described by the 
Apostle as being ‘‘ puffed up,”’ or ‘‘ vaunt- 
ing one’s self.”’ 

I was already an old maid, that is to 
say I was nearing thirty, and the one ro- 
mance of my life had been my engage- 
ment to Oscar Eckstrom. He was a clever 
young Swede, of good station in his own 
country, and of marked ability as an 
engineer, by which trade he had hoped 
to make a sufficient income to permit him 
to take on himself the expense of a wife, 
and a mother-in-law; for my dear mother 
who was a helpless invalid, had so long 
‘been a part of me that the man who mar- 
ried the daughter, would be obliged to 
consider the mother asa part of her while 
she lived. This often troubled my dear 
mother; but I would not allow her to 
speak of it, or indeed to think of it, either, 
so far as I could prevent it. 

Oscar and I had now been engaged for 
about five years, but, although he was 
steady and industrious the time when we 
could appoint our wedding-day had not 
yet come, and I still retained my position 
in the school where I had been first ap- 
pointed to the primary department, when 
I was not yet fifteen years of age. My 
salary made a comfortable support for my 
mother and myself; and Oscar was, each 
week, laying by a small sum in bank, and 
we confideutly looked forward to better 
and brighter days to come. 

And behold they came,—in a way we 
had hardly anticipated. My Uncle 
Samuel, after whom, as he had been my 
mother’s only brother, I had been named, 
died in some far away p!ace in Australia, 
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leaving me what at first seemed the almost 
fabulous sum of ten thousand dollars! 

Perhaps a girl who had been dowered 
with the name of Samuella, really deserved 
a compensation of that sort; but I don’t 
know if I thought that way about it, be- 
ing just so happy and grateful that I was 
simply light-headed ; and my joy was not 
even tempered by sorrow at the loss of 
my uncle, for I had never seen him in my 
life; I had never thought of him except 
when I was occasionally obliged to give 
my full name, and people smiled at the 
sound of it, and I could not reasonably 
be expected to mourn over the decease of 
the man who had bestowed it on me. 

In every way I was glad and grateful 
over my inheritance. 

In the first place Oscar and I could now 
be married; in the second place long 
years in the school-room, and a series of 
vacations spent in the hot city, had taxed 
my strength more than I dared confess to 
myself (although the doctor had com- 
manded a rest, and a summer in the coun- 
try for both my mother and myself), and 
lastly, I could indulge in the extravagance 
of having my one girl friend come and 
pay mea visit. I had long known of a 
cosy little house in the country, which I 
could get on easy terms at any time when 
I was in the position to bid for it; ry 
first act now was to take advantage of 
this lucky chance. I then sent in my 
resignation of my position in school, and 
procured a substitute for the balance of 
the term, for I was not going to sacrifice 
the early spring beauty of the country— 
the months of Aprii and May, which had 
always seemed to me the true birthday of 
the year—and then Oscar and I had a 
little talk about our long-delayed wedding- 
day. At last we decided on the first of 
September, and I gave myself up to the 
luxury of a few days of shopping, not 
mere looking in show windows and pricing 
of goods, but genuine shopping, for I had 
my modest little trousseau to prepare, and 
except my wedding dress and bonnet, I 
had determined to make everything I re- 
quired with my own hands, partly because 
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Oscar had given me a beautiful sewing 
machine for my Christmas gift, and it was 
such a delight to use it because I coud 
think of him all the time, and its cheerful 
click, click, beat time to the sound of his 
name, and seemed to turn over and over 
again. ‘*Oscar, Oscar; and sometimes 
dear, dear Oscar.’’ By the end of a week 
I was settled in my dear little cottage 
home ; and tho’ Oscar had complained of 
the long time to wait, I soon realized how 
wise I had been to put off my wedding- 
day for several months to come, for what 
with the gardening to do and my sewing, 
it was well if I would be quite ready by 
September. But of course I knew quite 
well that I would be, for wasn’t it always 
possible to employ a seamstress; for what- 
ever else should go neglected my garden 
must zo¢ go untended, and even Cicero 
has remarked that at some time of life 
every man and woman feels an irresistible 
desire to dig and delve in the ground. 
My time had come, and I gave my whole 


| mind to it—almost. I had never lived in 


the country before, but it soon became 
evident that so far as taste went I was 
‘“‘native,’’ though not to ‘‘the manor 
born.’’ In the quarter of an acre of 
ground that surrounded my cottage, were 
two fine peach trees, a cherry tree, an 
apple tree, several currant bushes, an am- 
ple square for a kitchen garden, a border 
filled with all the old-fashioned flowers 
only to be found now in old-fashioned 


® gardens, and a profusion of lilacs, snow- 


balls, and cinnamon roses. 

How I reveled in my garden! Even 
the bitter misery that crowned that far off 
summer-time, when it comes back to me, 
is somehow all mixed up with the spicy 
scents of cinnamon roses, lilacs, and clove 
pinks ! 

Three evenings in the week Oscar came 
to see me. The railroad journey was 
about half an hour’s duration, and it al- 
lowed him to remain from half-past six 
till half-past nine, and though the three 
bright hours flew by almost like minutes, 
the memory of them lingered with us, 
both during every moment of the time 
between, and each time when we met 
again we resumed our conversation al- 
most at the word where we had dropped 
‘it on the evening before. 

Happy, happy days! How I linger on 
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the memory of them after all these long 
years, and can hardly bear even yet to 
move the current of my little story on- 
ward ! 

Of course, I had long since written to 
Clare, and she had promised to come to 
me as soon as I was settled in my new 
home; and though she had not yet named 
the day on which I might expect her, I 
was not in the least surprised when she 
appeared one evening, in the middle of 
May, in company with Oscar. I knew 
her in a moment, and far off, though I 
had not seen her for years ; and I thrilled 
with delight to see that she was as pretty 
as ever—prettier, indeed, as I soon de- 
cided when I became once more accus- 
tomed to her face. 

‘¢We arrived from different points of 
the compass at the same time, almost,’’ 
she exclaimed, gayly, “and I was still 
inquiring my way, when Mr. Eckstrom, 
hearing your name, and guessing at mine, 
was so good as to take charge of me and 
bring me here, and one of the natives, 
who drove a very dilapidated animal that 
may yet, in the course of evolutionary 
processes, become a horse, has promised 
to bring over my trunk sometime in the 
course of the evening.”’ 

‘¢ You sweet thing !’’ I exclaimed, kiss- 
ing her again. ‘* Come right away with 
me; and Oscar I want you to get a great 
vase of lilacs for the tea-table—they are 
in full bloom, and so lovely. I could 
have got them myself, but I denied myself 
that pleasure just that you might break 
them from the tree. It is with flowers, 
you know, Clare just as it is with fruit— 
you never know how perfectly delicious 
they are till you gather them for yourself.” 

What an evening that was. I think I 
had never before been so happy. To 
possess such an infinite capacity for en- 
joyment is almost a compensation for the 
sorrow that so inevitably comes with it. 

Clare Nelson was seven years younger 
than me, and just now in the full bloom 
of her beauty. I had first known her as 
a mere child, in the school where I had 
been so long engaged, and she had loved 
me—not as her teacher merely, but as her 
friend ; and when she had removed with 
her parents to a distant city she had 
written to me constantly, and our friend- 
ship, instead of lessening, had grown 
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fonder and stronger with years. From 
the time when she had left school till now, 
when I received her as my dear and cher- 
ished guest, we had met but twice—on 
the brief occasions when I had been able 
to leave my mother for a few days at a 
time for a hurried and welcome vacation. 

And now, to have her entirely to my- 
self, and to pour into her willing ear all 
the secrets of my uneventful life—secrets 
so innocent and delightful—and which a 
certain old-maidish shyness had kept even 
from my mother. I felt half afraid to be 
so happy! In the cool mornings and 
evenings we gardened together, Clare and 
I, pulling off the dead leaves and flowers, 
rooting up weeds, raking the paths, and 
keeping my pretty bit of ground a model 
of neatness and beauty ; and in the heat 
of the day we sewed and read, or swung 
in the hammock that Oscar had swung for 
us between the peach trees ; and after tea 
we devoted ourselves to our visitor, for 
Oscar had fallen into the habit of coming 
to us on every night of the week. This 
had come about so naturally that I had 
not noticed it, and it was my mother who 
first drew my attention to it. 

‘‘Is Oscar here to-night, too?’’ she 
asked one evening. He had come in late, 
and when I chided him for not coming to 
tea, he answered, almost pettishly, that 
he had ‘‘ taken something in town, and I 
needn’t bother about getting him any- 
thing to eat.’’ . 

‘¢Yes, mother dear,’’ I answered, ‘‘ he 
comes almost every night now— indeed, 
every night, I think, of late.’’ 

A half audible sigh escaped my mother’s 
lips. 

i I thought I heard his voice,’’ she 
said, presently, ‘‘ though I haven’t seen 
him yet.’ 

‘¢He’s in the garden with Clare,’’ I 
answered. ‘She is so charming, and he 
enjoys her company so much.” 

‘« T have observed it.”’ 

My mother spoke almost bitterly, and 
again she sighed, this time deeply and 
audibly. 

A sharp pain went through my heart, 
and I dared not ask myself the reason. 
As the evening shadows deepened, and I 
moved about to place the lamp on the 
table and then to find a match to light it, 
Oscar and Clareentered the room together, 
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merry and laughing. Weall chatted and 
laughed, in a somewhat forced manner 
and then Oscar got the backgammon board 
and challenged Claretoa game. I could 
not but remember how I had learned the 
game merely to please him, and that he 
now never asked me to play it. The 
evening passed quickly, but not happily, 
a cloud seemed hanging over us. Oscar 
put off his ‘‘ good night” till the last 
moment, then suddenly looking at his 
watch he started to his feet, declaring 
that he would have to run to catch his 
train, and in the next moment, as it 
seemed, I heard his hurried step crunch- 
ing the gravel on the pathway, and then 
the sound of the gate closing after him. 

That was a wretched night to me, and 
when at last I slept, my dreams were 
troubled. Clare looked pale and sad 
when we met at breakfast in the morning, 
but I thought she had never seemed so 
lovely—her pallor, her dewy eyes, her 
sweet and tremulous tones, and plaintive 
mouth, prettier than ever with the gentle 
baby-like pout on the delicate lips, had a- 
peculiar fascination. I loved the girl, 
and though in some undefined way I felt 
that she had brought darkness into my 
life I could not hate her for it—at least, 
not yet. 

Oscar did not come that evening, three 
days passed and he did not come—but in 
the evening I received a little note from 
him. It was kind and affectionate, and 
like himself. I read it more than once, 
and wondered what could have made me 
feel unhappy—he was, as always, my own 
true lover! Could it be possible that I 
had been—almost—jealous? I rated my- 
self soundly in my own thoughts, and 
went gayly singingaboutthehouse. When 
Clare talked, next morning at breakfast 
of going home, I would not listen to her, 
and I compelled her to promise me at 
least another month. 

By this time we were well into July, 
and the cherries were ripe. Oscar had 
been very busy and came only two even- 
ings in the week, and as I remembered 
afterward, Clare contrived to be occupied 
on these evenings in herown room. But 
on a certain Wednesday evening I had 
begged them to pick a basket of cherries 
for me that I might have a cherry-pie for 
tea on Oscar’s next visit, and though 
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Clare had begun by making some excuse 
it ended by the two of them going out 
together to get the cherries. 

They stayed a long while, and as it was 
getting dark I went to call them, and 
when I found them he was kneeling at 
her feet, her hands were tightly clasped 
in his, and she was sobbing bitterly. 

‘¢ You love me,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ your 
eyes have said it, and you dare not deny 
it.” 

‘¢T do notlove you,” she said, angrily, 
but her voice faltered. ‘*And I do not 
respect you—what shoyld I think of 
myself, either—I would despise myself 
even more than I do you, if I could listen 
to words of love from the man who is to 
marry my own dear friend.” 

‘¢ But you love me in spite of all that!”’ 
he interrupted, triumphantly. ‘Oh, 
don’t think but I despise myself! I have 
kept away from you. I haveeven turned 
my face from you that I might not see 
your maddening beauty, but your heav- 
enly eyes have danced before me. Your 
enchanting voice has rung in my ears. 
Among a thousand men and women I see 
but your face. Among ten thousand 
sounds I hear but your voice. Sleeping 
or waking I see but you, you alone, only 
you, forever. Hear me, Clare, and don’t 
lie to me or to yourself. You do love 
me!’’ 

‘‘I do not—I cannot \ove my friend’s 
betrothed husband,” she said, faintly; 
but he had started to his feet, and ina 
moment he held her in his arms, and in 
another moment I was beside them. 

‘¢ He is so no more; he is a free man, 
and you are free to love him, Clare.” 

I shuddered at my own voice; I know 
it sounded like the voice of doom to them. 

Clare gave one quick, sharp cry, and, 
pushing him violently from her, turned 
and fled away in the darkness. 

Oscar said nothing. Iwas glad he did 
not ask me to forgive him; it would 
have seemed so heartless then, so terribly 
cruel. 

‘* Do not grieve,’’ I said, at last, for I 
saw that I must speak. ‘‘It isso much 
better that I should know now than— 
afterward. She will listen when you 
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speak to her again, and—she will love 
you. Good-bye—be happy.” 

I don’t know if he answered anything ; 
I didn’t hear him. I found my way 
through the darkness to the house, and to 
my own room. When I came downstairs 
in the morning Clare was gone, and we 
never met again. F 

But she wrote to me about a year later. 
She did not marry Oscar Eckstrom; she 
married a man who had loved her long 
and quite hopelessly. She made him 
understand that his love was no longer 
hopeless. On the day she married him 
she wrote to say a last good-bye to me, 
for she was going with him to India as a 
missionary. They both died there within 
a few years; and it was with a thrill of 
triumph that I realized how my own 
familiar friend, though tried and tempted 
sorely, had not after all been faithless ta 
me. 

When I next saw Oscar Eckstrom he 
was a nobler and a better man; his face 
was furrowed and his dark hair was 
streaked with gray, and I—had not grown 
younger. My dear mother had died, and 
I was alone in the world ; and | had never 
ceased to love him, and he knew it. 

‘“‘And I never ceased to love you, 
Ella,’’ he said, meekly enough, but very 
sincerely. ‘‘ Believe me, dear, it was a 
mere midsummer madness; the glamour 
thrown about me by her beauty; every 
moment of the time my soul was true to 
you. Forgive me, dearone! The years are 
going fast—let us waste no more of them.”’’ 

Well, I answered nothing much then ; 
but somehow Oscar got in the way of 
coming as he had been used to do; and 
one Cay a poor woman came begging for 
work, and, as she could sew nicely and 
fit dresses, I turned over the cedar-chest 
in which I had laid away the wedding 
garments begun so long ago. 

The long- neglected sewing was all done 
at last, and in the springtime of the year—— 
in the autumn of our lives—Oscar and I 
were married. The lilacs and peach trees 
were in bloom, and the robins twittered 
and sung ; and, yes, I may as well confess 
it, in my heart was beating the same old 
tune we call ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream.” 


a» 
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Ander the Chastening ; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 
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XX. 


« Joy cometh in the morning.” 





ORNING came 
with its sun- 
shine, flaunt- 
ting its bright- 
ness in direct 
opposition to 
the gloom 
within the 
heart of Basil. 
After all their 
search for evi- 
dence, noth- 
of importarice 
had been 
learned, there 
had been no lifting of the cloud of 
mystery, and, to those concerned, the 
coming trial seemed but a farce. 

Beulah had begged so hard to be per- 
mitted to go with her papa and comfort 
him, but he would not listen to such a 
thing. Tenderly he kissed her and left 
her with her friend Nell, and Nona. 

The room was crowded when Basil 
made his appearance, for the case was 
one of interest. Mr. Proctor was first 
called upon, and, firmly but reluctantly, 
he stated the case in behalf of the bank, 
but, as witness for the prosecution, he 
knew very little, except that the money 
was not in the safe when called for. 

According to arrangement, Hugh was 
called next that he might be excused on 
account of an important apoointment. 
He rose slowly to his feet with a great 
display of dignity, and Basil, even in his 
distress, could but notice how fastidiously 
he was attired. He was freshly shaven 
and his heavy mustache curled and _ per- 
fumed, while an elegant new suit of 
black clothed him from head to foot. 

After being sworn, he stated that he 
was in the bank when the deposit was 


made, that he had listened to every word 
between the depositor and Mr. Whitting- 
ton, and that he had remained until the 
bank had closed. When questioned, he 
firmly declared that the money could not 
have been taken from the envelope by 
the depositor without his knowledge, for 
he was watching him closely while the 
certificate of deposit was being made out. 

While Basil did not hope anything 
from the evidence given by Hugh, yet, 
after it was over, he realized that it had 
been very damaging to him. 

Daintily Hugh Lacy lifted his silk hat 
and cane from the seat which he had 
vacated when called to testify, and with 
a bow to Basil, he left the room. 

Next called was Harry Marshall, the 
man who had deposited the money, and 
a murmur of excitement went around the 
room, as he rose to his feet. He stated 
that he had just arrived in the city from 
the West, with two thousand dollars in 
his possession, and not feeling safe with 
so much money about him he had con- 
cluded to deposit it in some bank until 
he would want it. He said that he did 
not know one bank from another in 
Brooklyn, but that he had entered the 
first one that he came to, and that when 
he deposited the money he did not know 
but that he would use it in the morning, 
or that he might leave it indefinitely. 
He was quite certain that the money was 
in the envelope, when the teller turned 
away from him with it in hishand. He 
declared that he did not know Mr. Lacy, 
the gentleman who had just testified, but 
remembered having seen him in the bank. 

Unnoticed a man had entered the 
room, his head bandaged and half sup- 
ported by two friends. Eagerly they 
pushed their way to a place beside the 
witness. As he uttered the falsehood 
concerning his acquaintance with Hugh 
Lacy the man cried out in clear, thrill- 
ing tones: 
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‘You are a liar, villian! You do 
know Hugh Lacy, and I know you 
both !”’ 

Every man sprung to his feet and stood 
01 tip-toe to see who had spoken, while 


' Basil started forward, exclaiming : 


‘¢ Great heavens, Max! You are in- 
jured. What has happened?” 

‘¢ Never mind me, Basil. I am .all 
right now ; but enough has happened to 
make you a freeman. Arrest and watch 
that rogue; he is a slippery chap,’’ he 
added, addressing a policeman close by. 

Basil only clearly understood one word, 
and that was the word ‘‘free.” Then 
Max Sherwood was called, and, sitting 
in a chair, for he was too weak to stand, 
he began to relate what he knew about 
the case. 

He told of his meeting with Hugh 
Lacy and the man just placed under 
arrest on the street-car, and accurately 
he repeated their conversation. Of the 
five hundred dollars being counted out by 
Hugh and given to the man. Of his 
certainty that Basil Whittington was the 
one being wronged, and of his resolve to 
save him, if possible. 
had parted with his companion near the 
elevated railway, and that he had fol- 
lowed the man square after square, 
until, in a dark place, he had 
turned upon him and asked his busi- 
ness. Then he had _ been knocked 
down by some one from behind him ; but 
before he had received the blow that 
had rendered him unconscious, he had 
recognized Hugh Lacy. Then all had 
been a blank for three days. As his 
mind resumed its equilibrium once more, 
he found himself in a hospital, and nat- 
urally his first thought was of Basil. 
Soon he learned from an attendant that 
his friend had been arrested for theft, 
and that he was to have a hearing at ten 
o’clock that day. Quickly he was up 
and dressed, and, with the aid of others, 
was soon being driven rapidly over to 
Brooklyn. 

When Max ceased speaking, there was 
silence fora moment. Basil, with his 
head bowed in his hands, was sobbing 
like a child. Hugh, his friend, was 
false! How he had trusted him all the 
years. Was there nothing true on earth? 
Yes, Max was true, almost to death. 


How that Hugh - 
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Starting to his feet, he grasped his hand, 
and, with the other, drew him close to 
his side. 

‘¢God bless you, old boy,’’ he said, 
brokenly. Then, silently, with hearts 


‘ overflowing with thankfulness, they stood 


as they had done when B sil had saved 
the life of Max in the gambling hall. 

A voice was heard at this moment, 
asking if any one could name the where- 
abouts of Hugh Lacy, and a hurried, ex- 
cited voice, back by the door, replied : 

‘¢ Yes, sir; Ican’”’ 

Basil lifted his head as that clear, dis- 
tinct voice filled the room, and saw his 
brother Laurie coming toward him. 

‘‘Laurie! Laurie!’’ hecried. ‘‘ My 
God, am I dreaming ?”’ 

That cry reached every ear in theroom, 
and the next few minutes presented a 
scene impossible to describe. All was 
confusion and wild uproar. 

Walter Sargent seemed to be the only 
clear-headed one present, and it did not 
require much time for him to explain the 
matter, and secure the services of two 
pvlicemen; then he hurried Basil and 
Laurie into the carriage, which had 
brought them over, and, taking a seat 
outside with the driver, they dashed 
away at a rapid rate, fearing that already 
they were too late. 

‘* Basil, I must prepare you for a great 
surprise,’’ said Laurie, as they turned into 
East Twenty-third street. ‘‘Edna is in 
New York.” 

‘‘Edna here!’’ Basil exclaimed, 
wildly. Then he added, in hopeless 
misery, ‘‘It does not matter, Laurie; 
you do not know; she was false to me— 
she is nothing to me now.” 

‘¢ Basil, she should be all the world to 
you, for she is as pure as an angel,” de- 
clared Laurie. ‘‘I swear it, Basil, and 
can prove the truth of what Isay. Years 
ago, Basil, I fell into bad company, and 
one night, when my brain was wild with 
wine, I was persuaded to enter the bank 
at Portsmouth for the purpose of robbing 
the safe—I, fool that I was, became a 
cats. paw for a band of rascals. The 
cashier sprung upon me and to save my 
own life I took his. My God, how that 
deed has followed me down through all 
the@e years! I fled, I knew not where, 
and strangely escaped detection. Then, 
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for the sake of father and you, I decided 
to leave England, and Edna, your pure, 
true wife, met me at the chapel at Oak- 
ridge and gave me money to cross the 
ocean. It was our good-bye that you 
witnessed, and no purer woman lives on 
earth to-day than your wronged wife.’’ 
During all of Laurie’s thrilling con- 
fession, Basil had cowered down in the 
corner of the carriage, as if shrinking 
from an uplifted hand; now he lifted a 
face, white ard filled with hopeless 


misery. 
‘*‘No! No! My Ged, Laurie, can it 
be possible! Oh, the accursed pride of 


the Whittingtons has always made a 
wreck of some life from generation to 
generation! I dare not hope that Edna 
will forgive me—an angel could not for- 
give such an outrage.’’ 

‘* Basil, you may not have an oppor- 
tunity to crave her forgiveness; for, even 
now, she may have left the city, the wife 
of Hugh Lacy.” 

‘‘Hugh Lacy!’’ Basil repeated, in a 
dazed, horrified manner. 

‘Yes, Basil; Edna believes that 
you and Beulah are dead; and Hugh, 
knowing that you live, was to marry 
Edna at eleven o’clock to-day.” 

‘¢Don’t, Laurie, I cannot bear it! 
Hugh, my rcommate, my classmate and 
the friend of all these years! Great 
Heavens, can he be human?”’ 

‘*Yes, he is a human vulture; but, if 
we are not too late, his time is short,’ 
replied Laurie, bending forward to see if 
Hugh’s carriage was in waiting, for it 
was almost the hour of twelve. ‘All 
right,”” he continued, in great excite- 
ment, as they neared the res dence of 
Mr. Sargent, and he saw that the car- 
riage was still there; ‘‘he is here—we 
are not too late, thank God!” 

Walter halted the carriage a little dis- 
tance from the door, and waited for the 
policeman to drive up, then, altogether, 
they entered the house. Laurie and Wal- 
ter entered the parlor first, leaving Basil 
and the police in the hall. 

‘¢Edna, has the ceremony been per- 
formed ?’’ queried Laurie, eagerly. 

‘* No, Laurie, we are waiting for you 
and Walter.” 

The remembered tones of that sweet 
voice reached the ear of Basil, and with 
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only the thought that his wife was near, 
he rushed into the room crying: 

‘¢ Edna! Edna!” 

Hugh Lacy comprehended at once that 
the game was ended, and catching sight 
of the blue coats in the hall, he decided 
to add one more crime to his record, and 
reaching into his breast pocket, he drewa 
revolver and pointing it at Basil, fired. 
But his aim was not true, and the ball 
passed harmlessly by its intended mark 
and entered the oaken door. Before he 
could venture a second shot the policemen 
closed in on him. It was a fearful strug- 
gle, for Hugh fought like a mad-man, and 
in the conflict the revolver was discharged, 
its contents penetrating his own heart. 
With a gurgling cry he sunk back, the 
warm blood staining his lips, and as he 
realized that he was wounded to his 
death, with one last effort he half-raised 
himself, and, although each word was 
choked with his life-blood, he said : 

‘¢ Basil—you—shall—not—triumph,” 
then pointing his finger at Laurie, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Your—brother—Laurie—is—a 
—’’ but the horribleaccusation was never 
finished. Death snatched the word from 
his lips, and Hugh Lacy fell back dead. 

Edna’s mind had been so much troubled, 
and her fancies so distorted, that when 
Basil appeared she believed that it was 
his spirit, returning from the other world 
toreproach her, and,completely unnerved, 
she fainted. It was a blessed unconscious- 
ness for her, for she escaped the horror of 
Hugh’s tragic death. She was carried 
from the room, and when she was herself 
once more Hugh’s body had been re- 
moved, and Basil, real flesh and blood, 
was kneeling by her chair. 

Slowly, tenderly, she put out her hand 
and touched his face, then, as he caught 
the trembling fingers and pressed them to 
his lips, she murmured low: 

‘¢Oh, Basil; you are, indeed, alive. 
You have come back to me.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, dear, never to leave your side 
again, if you will only forgive me.” 

She bent and kissed him silently, ca- 
ressingly, thus acknowledging how fully 
she forgave him for that which had made 
a desert of her life. 

How thoughts crowded upon her; she 
scarcely knew which question to ask first. 
But the mother love, still fresh within her 
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heart, sent the first trembling query to her 
lips. 

me Basil, where is Beulah, my baby 
girl?”’ 

‘¢She is with me, Edna. She is the 
most beautiful, the dearest girl in all the 
world,” 

How proudly that brown head was 
lifted, as Basil’s words of praise for her 
child reached her inmost soul; her one pre- 
cious child., Then a rush of exquisite ten- 
derness overflowed her heart, an ecstacy 
that was almost pain. 

‘¢Oh, Beulah! Blessed promise! Thou 
shalt no more be termed forsaken, neither 
shall thy land be termed desolate, but 
thou shalt call thy land Beulah.”’ 

Mrs. Sargent, remembering the time 
when she had quoted that promise of God 
to Edna, smiled dwn into the uplifted, 
rapturous face, and murmured low: 

“‘As thy faith is so it shall be unto 
thee. Edna, the fulfillment of God's 
promises ever come in His own good 
time.”’ 

Basil, understanding how anxious all 


were to receive an explanation, confessed, 


in a brief way, the wrong that he had done 
his wife. He explained that it was Laurie 
who had bid Edna good by on the steps 
of the chapel, but he could not confess 
that his brother was a criminal. 

After all Hugh’s perfidy had been ex- 
posed, it seemed to them impossible that 
one mind could have planned and ex- 
ecuted so much wickedness. 

‘¢ Basil, where is Hugh?’ queried 
Edna, as if the thought had just occured 
to her. 

‘¢ Hugh is dead, Edna. He died by 
his own hand.” 

Basil ans vered in low, distressed tones; 
for it is not an easy task to cast out from 
the heart one who has dwelt there in con- 
fidence for twenty years. Reverently Mr. 
Sargent added : 

‘¢ May God rest his soul.’’ 

A startled moan burst from Edna’s lips 
and her eyes dilated with horror. 

‘¢ Basil, Basil; what a fearful ending to 
a life. What a reaping of his wrong- 
doing, and I might—”’ 

Basil hushed the words upon her pale, 
sweet lips with a caress, and desiring to 
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change the subject, he turned to his 
brother, and asked : 

‘¢ Laurie, how did you happen to fiad 
me at so opportune a moment ?”’ 

Walter looked ‘at Laurie and smiled. 

‘¢Mr. Whittingdon, I guess that Laurie 
does not know very much about it, but I 
do, said Walter, laughingly. ‘‘ Lok at 
my face. One side clean shaven, and the 
other side with a beard of three days’ 
growth. I must have created no little 
amusement for those whom I met. I was 
in the barber chair and Laurie was wait- 
ing forme. He had picked up a morn- 
ing paper, and 1 imagine that the first 
lines he read was a notice of yuur trial; at 
any rate, he sprung to his feet and startled 
every one present by exclaiming : 

‘« Basil is alive! Come quick, Walter, 
we have not a moment to lose.”’ . 

‘¢ But I am only half shaven,”’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Wait a few minutes.” 

**T can’t doit, Walter,”’ he said, reach- 
ing for his hat. ‘‘ Every moment is as 
precious as a gold pocket. I must go 
without you if you cannot come at once.”’ 

‘Well, my old chum was not going with- 
out me, if I could help it. 1 stepped out 
of the chair, pulled the napkin from my 
chin, wiped the lather from my face and 
started. I expect that barber is wonder- 
ing yet if he will ever get any pay for that 
half-shave.’’ 

‘¢T will settle for that shave, Mr. Sar- 
gent,” said Basil, somewhat amu:ed at 
the incident. Then starting to his feet, 
he excla'med : 

‘« How selfish I am! Poor Beulah is 
counting the minutes until my return. 
Edna, will you go with me? Are you 
strong enough for the ride? "’ 

No need to ask the question. Edna 
was already out of the room making her- 
self ready to accompany him, and as she 
bid her kind friends good-by for a little 
while, she drew Walter's head down and 
whispered in his ear: 

‘‘ Walter, I have found my Beulah, 
now I will help you find yours.” 

Walter smiled sadly, and shook his 
head. Her happiness only made his own 
misery more apparent. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 











Moyrtle's Thanksgiving. 






DON’T see how it 
is, Tom! Other 
people can accept in- 
<p Vitations, and 
give them, too. 
We never go 
anywhere or en- 
tertain, even in 
the smallest 
way. Wehave 
been married 
three years, and 
I could count on the fingers of one hand 
the number of evenings that we have 
spent at sccial gatherings in all that 
time.” 

‘*You wish to accept this invitation, 
then?’’ said Mr. Rogers, dryly, glancing 
from the daintily engraved card that lay 
beside his breakfast plateto his wife, who, 
with a discontented pucker on her pretty 
face, sat opposite him at the table. 

** Now, Tom, when you speak in that 
way, I know just what you mean! It’s 
the same assaying to me, ‘ Remember my 
small salary; don’t forget the mortgage 
on the house; bear in mind that you 
married a poor man, Myrtle, and try to 
be reasonable,’ Reasonable! Ihate the 
word, and hate it all the more because I 
know I oughtn’t !’’ 

And one small, slippered foot gave the 
floor under the table a decidedly vigorous 
pat. 
‘¢ Throw reason to the winds, then,”’ 
said Tom, as he rolled up his napkin and 
returned it to its ring; ‘‘and let us go, by 
all means, to Mrs. Armbruster’s Thanks- 
giving reception.” 

** Do you mean it, really!’’ asked Mrs. 
Rogers, delightedly. 

‘¢ Really and truly,” replied Mr. Rog- 
ers, flipping a bit of bread crust from his 
ample vest front and rising to take his 
departure. ‘‘I will order a dress suit 
this very day, and do you, my dear, go 
shopping without delay after whatever at- 
tire may please yourfancy. Suppose you 
wear a delicate shade of yellow silk. It 
would set off your brunette style magnifi- 
cently.’”’ 
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Myrtle stared at her husband. Had he 
taken leave of his senses ? 

‘* But the money for all this ?’’ she said, 
and paused. 

‘¢ Oh, that is another consideration!’ 
Tom answered, airily, with a motion of 
his hand as though he were brushing aside 
something unpleasant.. ‘‘ Have your pur- 
chases charged, my dear! The Arm- 
bruster’s do. Why shouldn’t we?” 

‘*Now, Zom!’’ said Myrtle, reproach- 
fully. Then, her common sense coming 
to the rescue, she added, as she pulled 
his necktie straight, preparatory to her 
receiving his good-bye kiss for the day, 
‘¢ What an arrant humbug you are, Tom. 
For a moment I thought you were in 
earnest. No, indeed, we will stick to our 
principle, ‘out of debt, out of danger,’ 
and jog along in our same old humdrum 
way.’’ 

‘¢Good for you, little girl! If you 
only knew as well as I do the strain on 
both health and honesty that some men un- 
dergo to ‘keep up appearances,’ you 
would’nt want to change places with 
either them or their wives, I can tell 
you.”” And Tom’s kiss was.an even 
heartier smack than usual, for he was 
thanking heaven, in his heart of hearts, 
for this most ‘‘ reasonable’’ wife. 

‘«¢ But, Tom, your old dress coat.isn’t 
so very tight; and it is quite nice yet, 
for you have worn itso seldom. I think 
that I could let out the seams, so that 
your fat self would be as comfortable as 
ever your lean self was. I could easily 
re drape my black silk, and, with my new 
chiffon jabot and a pair of evening gloves, 
present quite a respectable appearance.”’ 

‘‘Your heart is set, then, upon this 
Armbruster splurge ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it is, and I am sure that by con- 
triving a little we could have the enjoy- 
ment without going into any great ex- 
pense.”’ 

‘¢ All right, then, little woman ; send 
off your acceptance, and I promise to be 
your faithful squire (in a well-stuffed 
coat), on the eventfuloccasion two weeks 
hence.”’ 
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So, after her small house was in the 
dainty order that she loved, Myrtle 
wrote : 


“Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Rogers ac- 
cept with pleasure the kind invita:ion of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Armbruster for 
Thanksgiving evening, Thursday, No- 
vember—, 18—.” 


This being posted, she at once began 
her small preparations. 

Mrs. Arthur Armbruster was an old 
friend of Myrtle’s. They had been class- 
mates at school, and intimate companions 
until after they had each married; the 
one a shrewd, sharp, middle-aged busi- 
ness man, noted for his daring specula- 
tions, the other, an honest, whole souled 
young fellow, with nothing but a small 
salary wherewith to support a wife, and 
with the desire for domestic peace and 
happiness stronger within him than an 
ambition to be numbered among the 
world’s money: makers. 

Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Armbruster 
were still on visiting terms, but the close 
intimacy of former years had given place 


‘to a few formal calls, received and re- 


turned at irregular intervals. 

The Armbrusters lived in almost prince- 
ly style. Their elegant mansion, only 
recently built, wes quite near the unpre- 
tentious dwelling occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Rogers, and not infreqently 
Myrtle was compelled to see Mrs. Arm- 
bruster driving past, either leaning back 
in studied ease upon the soft cushions of 
her victoria, or bowling along the road 
in her pony carriage, drawn by two milk- 
white horses, which she drove herself, 
and attended by a groom in white and 
silver livery. Tired from her ironing 
or her preserving, or other of her house- 
hold duties, would Myrtle have been hu- 
man if she had not felt keenly, and per- 
haps enviously, the difference between 
her own lot and Millie Armbruster's ? 

The latter was not slow to expatiate, 
either, upon her advantages. With the 
indelicacy that sudden prosperity often 
develops in people, she did not. hesitate 
to contrast her husband’s success and en- 
terpri:e with Tom’s ill paid drudgery and 
plodding ways. Myrtle, however, ‘‘would 
not stand this,’’ and on more than one oc- 
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casion had given Mrs. Armbruster ‘‘a 
piece of her mind.” For, to Mrs. Rog- 
ers, between her big, handsome, indus- 
trious, honorable husband, and the un- 
dersized, sharp featured, tricky specula- 
tor who was Millie’s lord, there could be 
but one choice, and that in Tom’s favor! 

So far as Mrs. Rogers was « oncerned, 
the two weeks before Thanksgiving sped 
by on rapid wing. With the confidence 
born of success in previous attempts at 
‘*tailoring,” she attacked Tom's’ dress 
coat and gained a complete victory. It 
came from under her deft fingers almost 
‘as good as new.’ Her silk gown was 
an easier task, and she succeeded in 
making it quite presentable. 

At last came Thanksgiving day, clear 
and delightful. , 

‘¢Armbruster’s luck, as usual,’’ ob- 
served Tom, as, enjoying his holiday, he 
lounged by the window with newspaper 
and pipe. ‘‘ If we had been contemplat- 
ing a party, Myrtle, my dear, the clouds 
would have certainly furnished liquid 
refreshments.” 

‘¢And there is more of his luck,” said 
Myrtle, nodding toward two express 
wagons going past the house, laden with 
plants from a city ficrist’s. ‘‘I under- 
derstand that Cuttem & Bunchem have 
orders to spare no expense in the matter 
of floral decorations for the Armbruster 
reception to-night.” 

‘¢Well,’’ said Tom, between two or 
three vigorous pulls at his pipe, “if 
Armbruster doesn’t look out he’ll come 
to grief yet, I’m thinking. They say he 
has lost heavily in certain operations.” 

‘‘There goes Sweetney'’s wagon. He, 
like the florist, has been told to do his 
best ‘ regardless of cost,’’’ said Myrtle, 
presently, as a vehicle rattled past, laden 
with white boxes of various sorts and sizes. 

‘« Myrtle, I feel a presentiment that 
those boxes contain cake. Oh, for a 
piece !’’ 

‘¢ You must content yourself until this 
evening, sir, with turkey and mince pie,” 
Myrtle laughingly replied, as she spread 
the cloth and began to set out the dishes 
for their Thanksgiving dinner. 

‘«Myrtle,” said Tom, as, a little later, 
they were enjoying the ‘‘mince pie,” 
after paying their ‘‘ devours” to the sub- 
stantials, ‘‘I think this is the happiest 
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Thanksgiving Day that I have ever had 
in my life.” 

‘¢ Because you are going to a ‘swell’ 
reception, Tom?” suggested his wife, 
mischievously. 

‘*Wrong. Guess again."’ 

‘¢Qh, it’s a conumdrum, is it? Well, 
then, this is the happiest Thanksgiving 
Day of your life because—because—’’ 

Tom came around to her side and laid 
a folded paper in Myrtle’s hand, while he 
kissed her on brow and lips of her up- 
turned, inquiring face. 

‘* Because,” he said, in a voice husky 
from suppressed feeling, ‘‘I am at last 
out of debt. This home is ours, Myrtle; 
we have nolonger any mortgage upon it, 
as you will see by that paper. We owe 
no man anything, and we have each other. 
I mean it, Myrtle; this is the happiest 
Thanksgiving Day of my life.” 

‘¢ But tell me, Tom dear, how did you 
manage to pay off the mortgage’ so soon. 
I thought we had not nearly enough saved.”’ 

‘*They have raised my salary at the 
bank! ’’ almost shouted Tom, his excite- 
ment and joy, long suppressed, finding 
vent at last. ‘‘ They raised it a year 
ago, and [ never told you, Myrtle, 
until I could give you this Thanksgiving 
surprise.’’ 

‘¢On, Tom, Iam so glad and thankful.’’ 

‘‘] knew that you would feel so. It 
was hard work not to tell you, dear, and 
what I said about the new dress and coat 
for the reception was not all banter, as 
you supposed. We might have had them 
both, only, of course, ‘hes we should not 
have had our house ‘ clear’ to-day.”’ 

‘¢ You dear, old, outrageous schemer ! ”” 
said Myrtle, her eyes full of tears, but 
her lips smiling. 

And Tom knew “‘ when she called him 
mames like that,’’ and looked ‘just 
so,’’ that his wife was very, very much 
pleased. 

No happier or more thankful hearts 
beat at the Armbruster reception than 
those located beneath the snugly- fitting 
dress coat and the many-timesaltered black 
silk of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Rogers. 
Myrtle’s piquant face was positively radi- 
ant, while Tom held himsef so erectly 
and beamed upon the company so gra- 
ciously, in his newly-acquired freedom 
from debt, that observers did not hesitate 


MYRTLE’S THANKSGIVING. 
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to pronounce him and his wife the hand- 
somest couple in the whole gay throng. 
And such a reception ! Orchids, roses, 
lilies of the valley, smilax were banked 
and heaped and hung everywhere through- 
out the mansion. Behind a wallof palms 


and tropical ferns was concealed a full 


orchestra, discoursing sweetest strains. In 
the supper-room were long tables spread 
with a variety of delicacies, and glittering 
with solid silverware and cut-glass, which 
caught and reflected back in a witchery 
of coloring the soft rays from scores of 
waxen candles set in crystal candelabras, 
In an adjoining room a fountain of deli- 
cious lemonade rose and fell in graceful 
flow, while tea, coffee, and chocolate 
were served from golden urns in fairy-like 
cups of almost priceless value. 

‘¢ Armbruster never spread himself like 


this,” was the comment that one guest . 


made to another, in the hearing of Tom 
and Myrtle. 

‘‘He flies a high kite,’’ assented the 
other, inatone even more significant than 
the words. 

At one end of the long parlors, with 
her fair, flushed face expressing the pride 
and exultation that she felt, stood Mrs. 
Armbruster—her husband at her side. 

He greeted the passing guests as cor- 


dially as did she, but even while he bowed 


and smiled, he wore a pre occupied air. , 

The music was at its gayest, all the 
guests had arrived, and the supper-room 
was crowded with revelers. Our two 
friends had found a cool alcove where, 
unobserved, they had a good view of the 
parlor. 

‘¢What delicious salad!” commented 
Tom, as he took another generous mouth- 
ful of the delicacy in question. 

‘¢ Are you glad that you came ?’’ ques- 
tioned Myrtle. . 

‘IT am glad.to be anywhere with you 
beside me, dear,’’ was Tom’s gallant 
reply. 

‘- That is not answering my question, 
though it is a very nice compliment,’’ re- 
joined his wife. ‘*Tom, how much do 
you suppose that this reception will 
cost?” : 

‘¢ About one year’s salary forme. No 
chance for you to give a swell reception, 
little woman. Have you finished your 
salad? Shall I bring you anice?”’ 
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MYRTLE’S THANKSGIVING, 


“Yes, please. No, indeed, Tom; it 
gill be a long while before we can ven- 
ture on an entertainment only half as 

nd as this,’’ she added with a little 
sigh, as he returned with her plate. 

The words were scarcely past her lips 
ghen, elbowing his way through the gay 
gsemblage, came one whom Myrtle sup- 

to be a late-arriving guest. 

‘By Jupiter! ’’ exclaimed Tom, as he 
caught sight of the new-comer, ‘‘ Do 

u know who that is, Myrtle? He’s one 
of the best bank detectives in the country. 
| didn’t know he condescended to be 
4 watchman at swell receptions.” 

‘But this is so very ‘ swell,’ you know. 
Possibly he has made an exception,” 
archly responded Myrtle. 

‘‘Look at Armbruster!’’ was Tom's 
reply, as at that instant the detective 
reached the master of the house and said 
aword or two in his ear. 

Across the crowd Myrtle, who was tall, 
caught one glimpse of Arthur Armbrus- 

‘ter’s face. Consternation, despair were 
written in every line. 

‘‘What’s up? Do you know?” asked 
Tom, of the two men that, earlier in the 
evening, had made their significant com- 
ments on the host. One answered: 

‘« There is a rumor that forged notes have 
been floating Armbruster for some time; 
since, luck deserted him, and the banks 
have found him out. This, I suppose,”’ 
with anod in the direction of the of- 
ficer, who stood quietly waiting while the 
Armbrusters held a hurried conference, 
“is, naturally, the sequel!”’ 


ARRESTED FOR FoRGERY! 


The sentence drifted from one to an- 
other of the guests, while murmured 
¢jaculations of surprise, comment, and 
contempt were uttered under breath. 
Meantime, Mr. Armbruster and the detec- 
tive passed quietly out, the former’s face 
appearing the same as usual, except that 
it was a trifle pale. 

People who expected ‘‘a scene’’ were 
disappointed. In the school called 
“society’? Arthur Armbruster and his 
wife had learned well to control and to 
conceal their real feelings. After the 
first instant’s shock, both recovered them- 
Relves, and he walked away with his cap- 
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tor, wearing his usual air of calm assur- 
ance, while she bowed her adieux to the 
departing guests with asuavity of manner 
in which was no hint of the heart-sick- 
ness she felt. 

‘¢Some misunderstanding, I am sure. 
Mr. Armbruster will have no difficulty in 
straightening out the matter,”’ shesaid to 
those that ventured a word of sympathy 
or of inquiry. She said it firmly, too, 
though her lips were white. 

Myrtle and Tom had been among the 
first to offer to depart, feeling that the 
sooner their hostess was left to herself the 
better it would be; but the look of en- 
treaty in her eyes and the significant pres- 
sure of her hand, asshesaid, ‘‘ Don’t go yet, 
Myrtle, I want you,” caused them to linger. 

The strain on Mrs. Armbruster’s nerves 
proved too great, and a violent attack of 
hysteria followed the departure of the 
last guest. Tom gave the necessary orders 
to the servants, while Myrile and ‘the 
family physician ministered to the poor 
lady. As the gray light of another dawn 
stole into the great mansion, Mrs. Arm- 
bruster, under the influence of drugs, fell, 


-at last, into a lethargic slumber. 


‘‘T will just run home now to change 
my dress; then, I'll come back again,” 
Myrtle said, in answer to the physician’s 
expressed opinion that it was not safe to 
leave Mrs. Armbruster alone with her ig- 
norant and indifferent domestic’s, some 


‘of whorh were only waiting for the day to 


come that they might take their leave. 
‘¢Tom, do you believe that Mr. Arm- 

bruster is really guilty?”’ asked Myrtle of 

her husband, as they walked homeward 


“together in the sunrising. 


‘*T am afraidso, Myrtle. He was inatight 
place through unfortunate ventures, and 
forged the note to raise money. Ofcourse, he 
expected to take them up before they were 
due, and nobody the wiser. This, how- 
ever, he was unable to do; and so the 
whole bad business came out.” 

‘¢Oh, Tom, if it were you instead of 


. Arthur Armbruster—”’ began Myrtle. 


Then, pressir g closer to her husband, she 
said, brokenly. ‘‘I have often envied 
Millie’s lot—I never thought she would 
have cause to envy mine! Oh, Tom, 
dear, what a Thanksgiving this has been ! 
Can I ever forget the lesson it has taught 
me!’’ 











The Attic Chamber. 


BY CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


P= DWIN and Gertrude 
Ross had been house- 
keeping several years 
in their cosy little 
home, when Lillian 
Merrill wrote them 
the following _let- 
ters 





‘¢ New York, May 1, 1891. 

‘‘My Dear FriznDs: I feel almost 
like a stranger in a strange city, for 
mother and Helen have deserted me for 
the summer. They have gone abroad for 
five months, and I could not go because 
I have so many orders to fill. Now I 
want to know if, out of the goodness of 
your hearts, you won’t take pity on a 
‘poor lone orphan’ and let me come to 
you for the summer. 

‘*I know just how full your house al- 
ways is, and that it would be out of the 
question for you to give up your guest 
chamber for several months; nor do I 
expect it. 

‘‘What I want is your permission to 
transform that fine attic room into the 
lovliest bower that you ever dreamed of. 
Its possibilities are wonderful, and it will 
be just the thing for a studio. I'll 
promise you that the expense will be 
very trifling. Iam just aching to get to 
work on it. 

‘¢ Do write and tell me I can come. 

‘¢ Faithfully yours, 
‘¢ LILLIAN MERRILL.” 


Gertrude Ross and Lillian Merrill had 
been friends for many years, and Lillian 
was always a welcome visitor in the Ross 
home. A kind letter was written at 
once, bidding her come as soon as pos- 
sible, but Mr, and Mrs. Ross failed to 
see why she should desire to come 
to them and occupy a simple attic 
chamber, when wealthy relatives and 
friends would be glad to entertain her in 
elegance. The two children, Hazel and 
Carroll, were delighted at the prospect of 
a visit from Aunt Lillian, as they had 
been taught to call her. 


A week later brought the New York 
artist to the simple and unpretending 
home of the Ross family. Alter a good 
night’s rest she was determined to go to 
work on the attic room. After a consul. 
tation with Gertrude, they ascended the 
stairs to the bright and pleasant chamber, 
which contained two east and one 
south window. It had been plastered 
when the house was built in order to 
make it warmer. After taking various 
measurements, the two girls drove down 
town and purchased an inexpensive wall- 
paper of creamy background, with wild 
roses scattered over it, and a pretty mat- 
ting forthe floor. With Edwin’s help they 
were enabled to hang the paper so that it 
looked very nice. Fullcurtains of scrim, 
trimmed with pretty lace, were hung at 
the windows and looped back with pink 
ribbons. An old chest of drawers with 
brass handles was resurrected from the 
main attic, and, after much polishing 
and rubbing, it presented a very attract- 
ive appearance. It had belonged to Ger- 
trude’s grandmother, but she, not realiz- 
ing the value or usefulness of such an 
article, had banished it to the attic. An 
iron bedstead was painted creamy white 
with enamel paint. A set of book- 
shelves was made by Edwin at Lillian’s 
request. These she stained and fastened 
in place in one corner. The curtains, 
which slid back and forth on a brass rod, 
were of delicate China silk. An old 
dresser or bureau, much scratched and 
marred, was also resurrected from the 
store-room and received two coats of 
white enamel paint, after which Lillian 
painted several sprays of wild roses on it. 
The mirror was draped in a soft chintz 
of delicate colors. The canopy for the 
bed was of the same material. This 
Lillian had brought with her from New 
York, and there was enough of it left to 
upholster a comfortable couch and pil- 
lows, which was placed at the foot of the 
bed, and an easy chair. Gertrude had 
had some experience in upholstering, 
and, with Lillian’s help, they were en- 
abled to do this work well, and thus save 
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gsiderable expense. It was found nec- 
gary to purchase a plain pine wash- 
od at the factory, which Lillian 

inted to match the dresser. 

The toilet set Lillian had brought 
fom home with her, and was made of 
fe white linen, profusely decorated with 
gid roses. It comprised scarfs for the 
jreaa and wash-stand, a splasher, 
ghion and mats, and was as dainty and 

eet as any one could ask for. It was 
jpished with hemstitching. 

When several of Lilian’s pictures 
were in place on the wallj, and one or 
wo mare chairs had been brought from 

her rooms, it would be hard to find a 
pore dainty and picturesque room. 

Here Lillian painted during the warm 
mmmer months, while many of her 
fiends were at the sea-shore or country ; 
tt no princess was ever more content 
sith her royal and luxurious apartments 
han was she in her dainty and attractive 
ower. Instead of being warm, as most 
tics are, there was always a good 
ieeze, and the room was high and airy. 

Every one who saw the charming 


JAMIB AT SEA. 
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room exclaimed with delight at its 
beauty, and declared she should have 
one just like it. Two or three engaged 
Lillian to superintend the furnishing of 
rooms for them, and paid her well for 
the work. That gave her a new idea, 
and when she went home to New York, 
late in the fall, she advertised to super- 
intend the furnishing of houses, select. 
carpets, draperies, etc., and since then 
she has worked up a good busine-s. She 
is well and favorably known by merchants. 
where she deals, and they are only too 
glad to give her a commission on the 
goods sold. | 

It is surprising to know how many 
avenues are open to women, and how 
successful they are becoming in such work. 

Lillian spends several weeks every sum- 
mer with the Ross family and always oc- 
cupies her old room. They would be 
glad to keep her the year around, but she 
istoo busy in her chosen profession, and is 
winning fame and fortune by her earnest- 
ness of purpose, her careful, conscien- 
tious work, and her determination to 
succeed. 


Jamie at Sea. 


BY NINETTE M. LOWATER, 


‘ AR, far away, on the wild stormy ocean, 
Wanders my Jamie, the child of my love; 
I cannot guide him, I cannot guard him, 
I can but pray to the Father above. 


hrough every peril, and through all temptation, 
Clear Thou, oh, Father, my darling a way! 
let nothing harm him, and no wrong o’ercome 
him; 
From Thy safe-keeping, oh, ne’er may he stray! 


May he be happy, oh, Father in heaven, 
May no wild grief cast its chill o’er his 
heart; 
And, above all, I pray Thee to hear me— 
May he be pure, even pure as Thou art! 


May the tender eyes of the guardian angels 

Watch o’er and guide him, where’er he may roam; 
Father, all-merciful! Father, all-pitiful! 

Bless Thou my darling, and bring him safe home! 

















Resurgam. 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


speech, I feared that 
I should weaken my 
hold on her, and thus 
lose the hope I had 
of teaching her the 
true meaning of the 
content she sought, 
if I showed it. 

Lent was late that year. I had grown 
quite used to my new house, and deeply 
attached to my beautiful niece, when it 
set in. The rigor of Eleanor’s mourning 
had somewhat abated, and now she re- 
ceived a few of the many callers who 
flocked in sympathy or sycophancy about 
the admired heiress. She requested my 
presence in her parlors, and | rather en- 
joyed the glimpses I thus gained of society. 
She had plenty of suitors, naturally some 
of whom paid homage to her wealth, but 
among the number many sought her for 
pure love of herself. I grew quite pro- 
ficient in the study of the would be lover, 
and marveled at the immobility of heart 
which could remain untouched by the 
tender devotion of some of tnem. ‘There 
was one in particular, a well-bred, distin- 
guished looking man, whose perfect cour- 
tesy and graceful, deferential manner quite 
captivated even my old heart. I won- 
dered that Eleanor could withstand him ; 
he seemed such a ‘‘ very perfect, gentle 
knight,” and one day I spoke thus to 
her of him. 

‘* It’s only seeming,” she said. ‘‘ Dear 
Aunt Sarah, I am glad you are not 
younger; you are so delightfully fresh 
and innocent, that I should have my 
ha ds full in guarding you. That man 
has laid siege to every heiress in New 
York.” : 

It was thus with them all. She was 
skeptical of love—her heart seemed invul- 
nerable to its influence. We had many 
serious talks, she and I, and from them I 
learned much regarding her past life and 
that which was hidden from careless ob- 
servers. I discovered the clue to her 
whole nature. Had she been of poor 
parentage, she might have become a re- 





markable woman; as it was, luxury and 
unlimited indulgence had paralyzed her 
activity and crippled her powers. She had 
sought, feverishly, different methods of 
employing her time and occupying her 
mind, but their easy attainment had 
rendered them valueless. I had sought to 
awaken a litgle religious interest in her 
during our cofifidential chats, and, seeing 
how absorbed I was in the enjoyment of 
our Lenten services, she proposed, one 
day, to accompany me. I, of course, was 
delighted that she evinced any desire to 
attend, and gladly took her to one of the 
vesper services in the ritualistic church I 
attended. 

It was a mission church, under the 
direction of an English brotherhood, and 
the services were most beautiful, rendered 
both touching and impressive by the ex- 
quisite music of the boy choir and the 
utter reverence and devoutness of the 
priests, who had consecrated their lives 
to God’s holy work. I loved the little 
edifice, which had been vacated by its 
former worshippers for one of greater ele- 
gance and pretension; there was a mel- 
lowness and ripeness in its dusky walls, a 
charm of antiquity about its simple de- 


sign, and a flavor of sanctity in its very - 


atmosphere that drew my soul in reverence 
to its altar; but I could not hope that it 
would so affect one who had stood among 
the vast arches of grand cathedrals, beside 
whose venerable magnificence the tiny 
proportions of our little chapel were as 
naught. 

Still, Eleanor must have enjoyed that 
evening prayer, for she went again, 
yet again. 
hear the head of the brotherhood, who 
had been prevented by other duties from 
being present at these afternoon services, 
and, on the following Sunday, knowing 
that he would officiate, I asked her, as & 
special favor, to go with me; she assented, 


and we went. By the light of after events} 


I scrutinize my recollections of that day, 
and can recall nothing in my niece's 
manner that should have awakened my 


perception to any great impression shej# 
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I was anxious that she should’ 
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had received ; indeed, I, as is often the 
case, being strongly desirous that Father 
Manton’s sermon should be unusually im- 

ressive, was rather disappointed, think- 
ing that it had fallen a little short of its 
customary power. Eleanor was an atten- 
tive listener, to be sure, but her courtesy 
to me would have dictated that, and I dis- 
tinctly remember that during the drive 
home she said no word in commendation 
or detraction of the sermon. I did not 
question her, feeling sure that if she had 
aught favorable to say, knowing my ad- 
miration for the priest, she would have 
gratified me by saying it, but never a word 
did she utter, she was merely quiet, ab- 
stracted and preoccupied—only, as the 
carriage drew up to the door, she turned 
to me suddenly and said, abruptly: 

‘¢ What is his name ?”’ 

I thus saw that, favorable or not, her 
thoughts had been of the young priest, 
whom we, his church- people, reverenced 
as a saint for the good he had done in our 
midst. After this she went often—some- 
times with me, sometimes alone; but I, 
rejoicing in the interest I had awakened, 
yet was dissatisfied that her frequent at- 
tendance did not seem to still the restless- 
ness of her nature. However, one good 
tesult at least had been obtained—that 
horrible mask of indifference had dropped 
away from the beautiful face, and perhaps 
the feverish excitement that had taken its 
place was but an outward sign that the 
depths had been reached and that strong 
forces were at work, stirring into activity 
long dormant emotions. 

I chanced to be in the parlor one after- 
noon when a friend of Eleanor’s whom I 
had often met, dropped in. She was a 
frivolous, gay creature of the butterfly 
arder, and after chatting awhile on vari- 
dus subjects, she said : 

‘Tell me, Eleanor ! 
anew hobby ; is it so?” 

I saw a shade of reserve and pride steal 
over my niece’s face, as she answered, 
calmly : 

“You hear many things, Kitty, that have 
never been told you. What has your imag- 
ination now made your ears sponsor for ?”’ 

‘No, truly,’’ the chatterer returned, 
“some one told me you had turned high- 


I hear you have 





church, and were going to join a sister- 
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‘¢T owe you something for the sugges- 
tion, Kitty ; I will bear you in mind when 
I endow the church with my money.” 

What veins of thought trifles sometimes 
open. It had never occurred to me that 
the woman who had tasted and rejected 
the various pleasures of this world could 
be making a voluntary and irreverant use 
of the. most precious and sacred of all 
divine benefits, for simple distraction. I 
recoiled with horror from the idea—and 
yet, she herself had told me that religion 
had no sanctity for her. Then came 
another thought: What if I were mis- 
judging her, and the other suggestion, 
dropped in mere wantonness of badinage 
from the butterfly’s lips, were to prove 
prophetic? What if, indeed, Eleanor’s 
heart were truly moved, and she were to 
abandon herself to a life of seclusion. 

Ah, the old Adam was even yet strong: 
within me; for this inspired me with: 
more horror than the other thought.. 
What! shut up this beautiful creature— 
so formed to create and return love, to 
excite admiration, to fill and adorn tte: 
highest worldly position—within the nar- 
row compass of a retreat! You see I 
was far from the standard of perfect 
worship, in that I would have withheld. 
from God’s service the fairest and rarest 
material, and have tendered him that 
which was useless for meaner purposes. I 
think, just here, I will jot down a few ex- 
tracts from Eleanor’s diary, that not long 
since fell into my possession. I find, 
after all, that my brain has not its old: 
cleverness in the construction of a story; 
it has lost the gift of form in the proper 
arrangement of sequences. It is easier to 
let her speak for herself than to try to 
recall my long disused and rusty power. 

March 2oth, 13—. I have been going 
to these services now for some time. 
What is it, I wonder, that draws me- 
thither so irresistibly ? I scarcely know. 
I seem to be losing a certain hold upon 
myself. That will never do for one whose 
proud boast has been entire self- posses- 
sion! It might develop into a disease, 
and, lest it should, I will practice my-old: 
doctrine of precaution, and subject the 
first symptoms of the case to a diagnosis. 
What led me primarily to attend these- 
services? Easily answered: A desire to 
gratify one who has sacrificed the long. 
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habit of years to my selfish whims, and, 
to be quite honest, the exactions of my 
old man of the sea, ennui. Nothing 
dangerous or strange in that symptom. 
Next: Why, having fulfilled my aunt’s 
desire and satisfied my curiosity, do I 
continue to go? Hum! I pause a mo- 
ment—the case grows a little complicated 
—suppose I say I derive a certain enj»y- 
ment from the services? A baffling reply. 
Let me glance closer at it: What is the 
nature of the enjoyment? Is it sensuous 
or moral? Am I trying to convince the 
Wise Physician that 1 am becoming a 
convert to religion? Emphatically, no; 
at least there is no danger of any affection 
of the brain in this malady, that remains 
normal and vigorous, therefore am I sound 
in my skepticism. Surely 1 would not 
persuade myself that the tawdry imita- 
tions and cheap embellishments of the 
little edifice, can appeal to the senses of 
one who. has remained unshaken during a 
choral service in Westminster! But one 
thing remains: the preacher! What! 
Do I shrink at this? Do my hardened 
sensibilities wince a bit as the probing- 
knife touches this point? Is it possible 
that I, who have listened captiously to the 
finest eloquence of the age, confess myself 
moved and fascinated by the power of a 
poor priest, but little my senior in years? 

March 2tst. I knowthat Aunt Sarah 
wonders at my continued attendance at 
St. Ethelreda; she has evinced several 
times a little curiosity, but I can see that 
as I take no notice of her hints, she for- 
bears questioning me, fearing to frighten 
my crescent religious interest. I cannot 
answer her truly, therefore I will not at 
all. I was nearly cornered by her yester- 
day, as my urgent desire to know some- 
thing about this man and his career, 
opened a chance for her which it took all 
my skill in circumlocution to evade. I 
can discover little satisfactory information 
respecting Father Manton. They say he 
is one of the most brilliant lights in the 
fraternity, and that he wields a great in- 
fluence among the lowest classes of the 
community. I can imagine guilt trem- 
bling beneath the stern, yet gentle look of 
the man. 

March 23d. To-day I have learned 
some substantial facts about the priest of 
St. Ethelreda, Father Manton, as he is 
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called. He belonged to a wealthy Eng. 
lish family of high position—his father 
being Lord Braybrooke. As he wag g 
younger son, and portionless, a commis. 
sion was purchased for him in the army, 
He went to India and saw some foreign 
service, leading between-whiles a ga 

careless life, according to the fashion of 
England’s defenders. Three or four years 
ago he returned home and entered into all 
the dissipations and frivolities of London 
society. One night, chancing to drop 
into a small chapel, as he was a little early 
for some engagement, he was struck by 
certain words uttered by the priest to his 
congregation, who were men and women 
of the laboring class and, perhaps, of 
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even a lower stratum. After the service § 


was over he lingered, so impressed was he, 
to speak to the priest, and discovered that 
he was the head of an Episcopal fraternity. 
This little event changed the whole course 
of the man’s life: he became imbued 
with a religious fervor, sold out from the 
army, and, to the dismay and horror of 
his friends, joined the brotherhood, and 
later was assigned to this post in America, 
I wish to meet him. 

It was just about this time that Eleanor 
came to me and announced her wish to 
distribute a part of her wealth in charita- 
ble purposes. I suggested that she should 
contribute to some of the many worthy 
societies which are, I think, the most 
satisfactory sources for the distribution of 
alms. She would not listen to this, how- 
ever, and declared that she proposed to 
bestow her charity in person. I had, of 
course, never thought of dictating to her, 
or trying to dissuade her from any pur- 
pose, for though I knew she was fond of 
me, I was equally sure that she was too 
high-strung to bear any curb. She wasa 
mystery to me also, and I was not skilled 
in dealing with complex characters. Now 
I could not fathom her motive in consult- 


ing me, so wisely allowed it to develop} | 


itself from obscurity. 

She was very restless of late, and the 
fairness which had gained her renown was 
greatly enhanced by the new animation 
that had come to it. I continued my 
knitting placidly, and she moved fitfull 
about the room, picking up various object 


and after scrutinizing them with a prey 
tense of earnestness, laying them dow! 
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in with an abstracted air that proved 
per perfectly oblivious of her actions. 
finally, however, she moved toward a 
table, took up a dainty case filled with 
counterfeit presentments of my nearest 
friends, and sinking into a neighboring 
chair, glanced carelessly over them. I 
could not take my eyes off of her—I rarely 
could. Her exquisite beauty and perfect 
grace fascinated me whenever she was in 
sight. She wore a sort of demi-toilette 
(it would be an insult to the beautiful 
gown to call it a wrapper) of dead black 
silk, heavily trimmed with crépe, whose 
sombreness was unrelieved by even a 
suggestion of white, which threw into 
dazzling contrast the ivory delicacy of her 
skin and golden lustre of her masses of 
fair hair. She sat in negligent abandon, 
with her head thrown back against the 
ashions of the chair, and I had a good 
opportunity to feast my eyes on her love- 
liness. 

Since her father’s death sorrow had 
“cropped the roses from her cheeks, and 
no lily was ever less touched with color 
than they. Suddenly, as I watched her 
listless face, I saw a light come into her 
eyes, and slowly a soft flush crept upwards 
from the black line that defined her throat 
and stole possession of every inch of her 
skin. She raised a photograph she had 
selected from the others, and gazed so 
long upon it that my curiosity o’ermastered 
my good breeding. I rose as if to fetch 
more worsted from a bureau that stood 
behind her, thinking thus to gain a glimpse 
of the picture, but my movement disturbed 
the gazer. She started up hastily, and as 
she did so the photographs lying in her 
lap fell to the floor, and as she stooped 
to gather them up she thrust that which 
she held in amongst the others. 

_ ** Whose picture were you studying so 
latently, Eleanor ?’’ I asked, impulsively. 

**T can’t quite determine whether that 
photograph of Emily Harwood does her 
justice,”” she returned,. with that easy 
composure which I was a fool to have ex- 
hibited tocatch tripping. ‘‘ By-the-way, 
apropos of Emily, they say she does much 
good among the poor; that she goes 
among them herself and ministers to their 

Tine _ Why should not I do the same? 
e¢ money and time; youth and health. 
think I will try it.”’ 
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Still the craving for a new amusement ! 
Anything which savored of novelty. was 
welcome to her jaded palate. I now felt 
convinced what her motive was in attend- 
ing the Lenten services at St. Ethelreda, 
and supposed she would drop them in pur- 
suit of this last diversion. 

I was greatly chagrined, a few days 
later, to find that I had lost my picture 
of Father Manton. He had had them 
taken at the request of his parishioners, 
and the proceeds from their sale went to 
charity. Knowing that I could not pro- 
cure another I searched high and low, but 
in vain; it had disappeared as entirely as 
if it never had been. Eleanor threw her- 
self into her new réle with much ardor. 
Often I went with her, and sometimes her 
maid took my place. I could not bear 
the thought of her beauty and delicacy 
being exposed, unprotected, to the rough 
and evil inhabitants of the miserable 
quarters into which she plunged fearlessly ; 
cowardice or timidity she knew not, and 
yet I could not but be amused at the 
thought of a sister of mercy escorted by 
a guard. She seemed to see nothing 
absurd in it, however, and I do not doubt 
that her money, if not always wisely 
applied, yet brought relief to suffering 
and reached objects that were really worthy 
of help. After a few visits I expected to 
see her zeal flag a little, but this was not 
the case; and sometimes as I saw her 
weary, white face opposite me at dinner, I 
felt obliged to remonstrate with her upon 
so taxing her strength and sympathies. 
My words were quite powerless, however, 
and her regular attendance at church and 
visits to the poor occupied her time to the 
entire exclusion of her fashionable friends. 

During one of our visits to rather a 
favorite object of Eleanor’s charity, Father 
Manton appeared. As he entered the 
miserable room, whose wretchedness 
Eleanor’s money had somewhat amelio. 
rated, I moved forward to greet him and 
introduce him to my niece. He dis- 
covered her before my presence became 
known to him, and I was surprised to see 
him approach and salute her byname. I 
was not aware that she had ever met him 
before, but after I had spoken to him and 
he had addressed a few words of inquiry 
to the sick woman, who was the object of 
his call, I learned from their discussions 
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relative to various poor people that they 
had become acquainted through this com- 
mon interest. 

Knowing that he wished to administer 
Divine consolation to the sufferer, I in- 
timated to Eleanor that we should with- 
draw, and we did so, but as we reached 
the door I remembered that I desired to 
consult Father Manton regarding one of 
my Sunday-school children, and turned 
back for the purpose. He was standing 
by the dingy window with his prayer- 
book in his hand, looking, I thought, for 
some prayer; but as I came upon him 
unexpectedly, I saw that he was engaged 
in a different occupation. He was press- 
ing some small object between its leaves. 
He started as I spoke, drew the thing 
with a quick gesture of horror from the 
sacred volume, threw it upon the dirty 
floor, and as he replied to my question, 
ground it savagely beneath his heel. As 
he walked with me to the door I could 
not help turning to see what he had thus 
so maltreated, and discovered an ugly 
purple and green stain upon the rough 
boards. Entering the carriage I said to 
my niece, as I glanced at the fragrant 
cluster of violets thrust in her breast. 

‘*T don’t think Father Manton likes 
English violets. You must have dropped 
some of yours there, my dear, for I saw 
him crush them to pieces on the floor. 
Perhaps they remind him of home and 
make him homesick,” 

A strange light came into her eyes, and 
as she looked out into the busy street a 
shade stole over her face, while she re- 
plied. 

‘¢ Perhaps.”’ 

A few days later she came into my room 
where I was sitting in the dusky twilight, 
looking so weary and utterly fagged out 
that I was stung by her appearance into 
an urgent remonstrance. 

‘‘Eleanor,’”’ I said, ‘‘ you are riding 
your hobby at too furious a pace, my 
dear. You are quite overtaxing your 
strength, and must check your career.”’ 

She raised her hand and shaded her 
eyes from the flame of the fire, as she 
leaned listlessly against the mantel: piece. 

“ You give me little credit for worthy 
motives when you denominate my chari- 
table efforts a hobby, Aunt Sarah,’’ she 
replied. 
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‘*Do I thus do you an injustice, EJ- 
eanor?’’ I asked, gravely, knowing that 
she never claimed merit falsely, «If so, 
I will gladly grant you all the appreciation 
you may desire. Is it true that your 
plunge into the slums of New York is 
prompted by any other motive than a 
desire for a novel distraction?” 

She hesitated, and my heart gave a 
throb of anticipation. Perhaps she would 
answer in the affirmative, and if she did, 
Iknewthat I might rejoice in the certainty 
that some of Father Manton’s earnest 
words had taken effect. Alas! I was 
doomed to disappointment. Her next 
words, ignoring a direct reply, pointed at 
a wish to change the subject. 

‘‘Aunt Sarah, do you believe in fatal- 
ism ?” 

‘«My dear child, no!’ I cried, in 
horror. ‘‘Oh, Eleanor, I wish you would 
cease reading those horrible German works 
—they are ruining your life.”’ 

She seemed scarcely to hear my words, 
so absorbed was she in her own thoughts, 
Still, with her eyes shaded and their gaze 
fixed upon the fire, she continued, as if 
she had not heard my reply: 

‘¢ Because I do; I am more convinced 
of it every day 1 live. I believe our life, 
from the beginning, is planned out in cer- 
tain lines that our pitiful little attempts 
are powerless to alter; that certain webs 
are spun for us by that cunning weaver, 
Fate, that enmesh us before we are aware, 
and in whose thrall we struggle as impo- 
tently as helpless flies in the toils of the 
spider. One does not discover the laby- 
rinth until he has become hopelessly en- 
tangled in its bewildering lines, and then 
he is no longer a free agent. It is use- 
less to fight against destiny ; it is greater 
than we.” 

‘¢ Eleanor,” I said, sadly, ‘‘ your words 
cut me to the heart. It is unnatural for 
a-girl of your age to take such a bitter 
view of life. Why will you not go to 
Father Manton, and ask his advice and 
counsel? Let him talk to you and con- 
vince you of the reality of that ‘ peace 
which passeth understanding.’ ’’ 

She startled mie by a harsh laugh. 

‘©You think he could convince me? 
He? Why, I am as much stronger than f 
he as is alloy than pure gold. Your 
priest had need look to himself in 4 
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controversy with me; I have that within me 

that would quench his most fiery bursts 

of eloquence, and shatter his finest 
iods.’’ 

She drew her magnificent figure erect, 
and swept from the room. Again I find 
myselt obliged to have recourse to her 
journal : 

April 6.—What has come to me of late? 
I scarce know myself—my whole being is 
bouleversée. My mind even is confused, 
bewildered; that clearness of mental 
vision on which I have so prided my- 
self has become obscured and unreliable ; 
no longer am I able to analyze my sensa- 
tions, or to combat my emotions—they 
overwhelm me, and some instinct within 
eries out against the dissecting-knife ; and 
yet there is much that is sweet and beauti- 
ful in this new condition of my being. 
Never could I have thought that self- 
abandonment could be so pleasant. What 
is the meaning of it all? Ah, how fool- 
ish Iam! How childish to thus seek to 
shut my own eyes to the glorious light 
that makes itself felt, even beneath their 
closed lids! Who, that has ever known 
the magic touch of mighty Eros’ hand, 
can doubt its ownership? It were almost 
laughable, were it not also beautiful, this 
caprice of the amorous god! To think 
that I, Eleanor Grantham, who have re- 
mained cold to the eloquent pleading of 
men for whose favor so many women have 
contended, should find myself subjugated 
by the mere glance of a poor priest! Even 
the earnest gaze of his eyes in the photo- 
graph stolen from Aunt Sarah sends a 
thrill to my heart, that no other look has 
ever touched in like manner. I have 
struggled and fought against my love—in 
vain ; it is too great for me, and I recog- 
nize and submit to the omnipotence of a 
power which uses our lives, whether we 
will or no, as mere strands which it weaves 
into the scheme of creation. Now, for 
the first time in my life, 1 feel the neces- 
sity of a God, that I may fall on my 
knees and thank Him for this beautiful 
thing that has come to me; that I may hum- 
ble myself in gratitude for the many bene- 
fits that have been bestowed upon me, 
and which, for the first time, I recognize 
as such. Shall not my beauty gain his 
love? Shall not my wealth be of use to 
him in his career? 

Vor, CXXIII—No. 29. 
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April 7.—To-day I met him again. I 
went to carry some comforts to poor Mary 
Moore, wko is, I fear, dying, and at 
whose bedside I have oftenest met Gre- 
ville Manton. She is a favorite with us 
both, and has taught us many a lesson of 
patience and courage. By her request I 
remained while he prayed with her, 
though I wished, afterward, I had not, 
I felt so shut out from them in my unbe- 
lief. What if this skepticism of mine 
were to be a bar to our union? Would 
he, this great and good man, join his life 
to that of an infidel? Ifnot! If not!— 
I won’t think of such a possibility. If it 
should come to that, I cah wé// myself to 
belief. How sure I am of his love. And 
why? Because I have, when with him, 
that consciousness of power over another 
by which women divine that they are be- 
loved. To-day, as we both left Mary’s 
room together, we chanced to lay our 
hands upon the door knob at the same 
moment. As his touch met mine I saw 
him start and a dark color flush his thin 
face; he drew back, hastily crossed him- 
self, and waited for me to pass out. I 
wish he had not done it. I felt as though 
it were dictated by the same impulse that 
led the soldiers in ‘‘ Faust ’’ to raise the 
hilts of their swords against the approach 
of Mephisto. I wish he were not so rit- 
ualistic. It is the one sign of weakness 
I see in his strong manhood; and how 
little I know of his profession. After all 
—lI must study up the obligations of this 
fraternity, that I may prepare myself to 
aid him in his work. 7's» 

Now you, my readers, can see at a glance 
what I was blind to. Knowing the vows 
of this priesthood so familiarly, it never 
occurred to me that others were ignorant 
of them, or that danger could arise from 
that ignorance. I attributed her eager- 
ness and devotion to her charitable work 
to a new impulse, and secretly cherished 
the hope and belief that slowly the 
precious seed of Father Manton’s teach- 
ing was fructifying in her soul. I won- 
dered, indeed, at her wondrous fairness, 
whose perfection had only just been at- 
tained, and rejoiced in the subdued 
joyousness of manner and expression that 
bespoke the reign of content. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED, ] 





S a class, possibly, the 
Cactus family are least 
in favor, in proportion 
to the admiration of 
flowers in general, most 
people claiming that 
they all lack beauty, 
are remarkable only for their oddity; in- 
deed, being frequently positively ugly. 
So while there are about a thousand known 
species of Cactus, only about a dozen are 
cultivated by horticulturists. Specialists, 
however, take more lively interest, and 
have many hundreds of the species; while 
occasional amateurs rival the ordinary 
florist, and even specialist, in growing 
rare and new varieties. Notwithstanding 
much that may truthfully be said against 
the beauty of the Cactus, it is also true 
that the flowers of the majority of the 
species are unrivaled as regards form, 
size, brilliancy and variety of color. 
Some flowers, also, are delightfully fra- 
grant, while the kinds that keep their 
chief glory for the night, reserving that 
time for the unfolding of their immense, 
as well as fragrant, blossoms, gives inter- 
est and delight impossible to describe. 
The stems of the Cactus seem most re- 
markable, bearing no foliage and running 
into such peculiar, fantastic forms; and 
the flowers borne on the side or the top 
of the stems seem strangely unlike, in this 
direction, any other floral species of 
which we have knowledge. 

The Cactus family is a great benefac- 
tion to small gardens, as they take so lit- 
tle space, and are a pleasure as well to 
any individual who is fond of window 
gardening, as so little time is needed for 
their care. Put them in a hot, sunny 
window, and leave their roots to bury 
themselves in the dry, uninviting-looking 
soil. There are kinds which prove very 
successful out of doors, the year round, 
if planted in a sunny, sheltered place. A 
railed rockery is the_best spot, as the 
Cactus seems to enjoy the hardiress of 
lime, rubbish and stones. During the 
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warm weather they will do finely, their 
growth showing vigor and strength, but 
on the approach of cold weather and the 
long rains of fall and winter, permanent 
lights should be so placed as to insure a 
comparatively dry atmosphere. ‘To ar- 
range such a rockery, take a position 
against the south side of the house, and 
raise a mound about four feet wide and 
two feet deep, sloping toward the front. 
The composition should be fibrous loam, 
small bits of brick, stones and rubbish of 
lime and sandstone. 

Among the Cacti which may be treated 
in this way, are: Opuntia Engelman- 
ni, O. Vulgaris, Cereus Fendleri and 
Mamillaria Verepara. Probably, how- 
ever, most amateurs would prefer remov- 
ing the plants to the house during the 
cold season. If they would not blossom, 
they might be kept in an out of the-way 
and so unnoticed corner until the buds ap- 
peared, when no one would then beso mod- 
est as not to wish toexhibit them. There 
is no reason why any one should not be 
successful with Cacti, no matter how 
unfortunate they may have been with 
other plants. They may be freely rec- 
ommended to both lame and lazy, thus 
differing from all other floriculture. Those 
who do not know how to, and will not 
take the trouble to, apply what they do 
know, may both alike receive reward from 
this really magnificent, queenly flower, 
met with in its native home. Humbolt 
says: ‘¢ There is hardly any physiognom- 
ical character of exotic vegetation that 


produces a more singular and ineffaceable - 


expression on the mind of a traveler than 
an arid plain, densely covered with Col- 
umnar or Candelabra, like stems of Cac- 
tuses.”” And in imagination we may 
readily understand the effect of seeing 
multitudes of this marvelous plant, when 
a few potted grouped varieties effect every 
thoughtful mind. Cactuses may be spoken 
of as tropical plants, though some of them 
are found on the snow line of the moun- 
tains of Chili, and on the top of rocks, 
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whose bases were found in the snow; but 
their general home is where warmth and 
drought exist. A few have been discov- 
ered in Africa and Ceylon. Many varie- 
ties are found in California, alsoin Mexico 
and Texas. The Cactus, while chiefly 
American, is growing apparently wild in 
several places of the Old World. The 


‘kind known as the Indian Fig being 


more universally found, and is quitea 
prolific grower along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, South Africa, and in Aus- 
tralia. 

Regarding the potting of the Cactus, 
which shou!d be done, if at all, in April 
or May, examine the roots and the soil, 
and if both are in the proper condition, 
replace in the same pot; but if the soil 
is sour, use new earth, and if the roots 
are diseased, cut them off well up to the 
base of the plant. Do not use as large 
pots as you would for other plants. When 
limited robt space is given, the flowers 
are larger, and there are more of them. 
The pots should be well drained, also pack 
the earth firmly, spreading the roots well 
out in the ground. During the time they 
are growing, which is from April until Au- 
gust, they require more moisture than 
during the rest months. Cactuses may grow 
the year round; but when this is the case, 
they rarely flower. The free watering 
for the root and sprinkling of stems 
should be suspended gradually. It would 
be better early in August to stop syring- 
ing, and lessen the water at the roots 
graduallv, until you water about once a 
week. Never mind if the plant looks 
shriveled and forlorn. Cacti must rest 
and ripen before the flowers appear. Thus 
it will be seen that during the period they 
would be used as house plants is their 
resting season; the time the water is more 
fully given is when in the open garden, 
they would receive their supply wth the 
others. 

Cacti are apt to be free from insects, 
unless an occasional beetle feeds on the 
young tips. They slip easily.: Take a 
piece from the large plant and put it in 
fairly dry sand to the depth of about 
aninch. Some varieties are propagated 
from off shoots, also from seeds. There 
are, according to botanical authority, over 


' two hundred species of Cereus growing 


over the tropical and temperate sections 
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of America and the West Indies. In 
Mexico the Cereus Giganteus is found 
growing erect tothe height of sixty feet, 
Some of them then branching out near the 
top, so saysa traveler ‘‘ like petrified giants, 
stretching out their arms in speechless 
pain, while others stand like lonely senti- 
nels, keeping their dreary watch on the 
edge of precipices.’’ The Cereus Flagel- 
liformis has long, branching stems, which 
are almost hidden with bristle-like hairs. 
The stems are about half an inch in di- 
ameter, having ten angles, and grow to 
the height of six feet. On account of its 
peculiar formation it is denominated the 
Whip or Snake Cactus, and it is consid- 
ered a curiosity even without flowers ; but 
the stemsare frail and need support, which 
may be given bya trellis. The flowers 
are a rosy pink in color, two or three in 
blossom coming at one time and remain- 
ing for about a week, and are then fol- 
lowed by others. They bloom constantly 
from one to two months, and make bright 
many an otherwise dreary window. ‘The 
Cereus Ctenoides (comb- like), is a dwarf 
variety. The stem not being over five inches 
tall and about three inches in diameter. 
The flowers appear in July, and are of 
brilliant yellow in color, and are so large 
that they often measure four inches 
across. ‘They blossom only in the morn- 
ing, remaining open about three hours. 
The Cereus Lecanus is a most desirable 
species for a window. ‘The stems are 
about twelve inches tall and five inches 
in diameter. The flowers open on top of 
the stems and come in clusters of three 
or four. They are deep red incolor, the 
tube beirg two inches long, enveloped 
with yellow, green-tipped scales. Among 
other favorites we would mention the C. 
Enneacanthus, whose flowers are of adeep 
purple color; and the C. Multiplex, which 
blossoms in the autumn, and whose flow- 
ers are six to eight inches long; and the 
C. Poly canthus, that gives a brilliant dis- 
play of vermillion for about six weeks, 
thus making the early spring window a 
charm indeed. But of all varieties of the 
Cereus specie, none deserves as much at- 
tention as does the C. Grandifloras, the 
Night-Blooming Cereus. The blossom is 
magnificent, as well as delicate, and 
being of a vanilla-like odor it pleasantly 
perfumes the house. The flowers develop 
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on the sides of the stems, particularly on 
the younger stems. The petals are pure 
white and the stamens yellow. A hardy 
plant will produce several flowers, which 
open about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and close before dawn. The same flower 
will never open twice, but it is sometimes 
plucked and preserved for months by be- 
ing put in a glass jar with alcohol. It iscon- 
sidered a curiosity, as, while this variety 
of Cactus is by no means rare, many 
people have lived to old age without 
having seen one. Owners of Night- 
Bloomi: g Cereus frequently give an even- 
ing reception to their friends at the time 
of the blossom’s unfolding, of which they 
can generally tell; or if such an invita- 
tion has gone forth, and the flower looks 
as if appearing before time, its expansion 
may be retrarded if the bud is picked 
and put in water. 

Cactus culture in all varieties is very 
entertaining. Even when the impossi- 
bility exists for personal work, to read and 
study regarding them is by no means 
lost time ; and when opportunity may oc- 
cur to travel and see them in their native 
surroundings, increased delight may be 
taken, as kr owledge is ever opportunity. 
What is denominated the Genus Opun- 
tia has about one hundred and fifty 
species. They are disagreeable to touch, 
as the branches are covered with mole- 
like spears or bristles. ‘They grow in the 
poorest soils, and even on stones and 
rocks where apparently no earth exists. 
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The flowers of the majority of them are 
not very pretty, being of too dull a char. 
acter, though there are a few exceptions 
which give abundance of large blossonig 
of gorgeouscolor. These varieties are O, 
Rap:nosquii. O. Basilaris and O. Mig. 
souriensis. The genus of Cacti, however, 
bears fruit which to some peuple proves 
delightful eating. It differs from the 
fruit, however, of which we are familiar, 
It is first apparently a branch smaller in 
form, and having on its flattened apex a 
flower, with the ovary hidden in the 
joint. Later the ovary grows down into 
the joint, which finally changes character 
and is not unlike a pear-shaped, and often 
colored fruit. The Opuntia is suscepti- 
ble of grafting, thereby presenting many 
comical combinations. 

A collection of Cacti may be procured 
with but little money outlay, and, consid- 
ering the limited care their treatment 
necessitates, it would seem ‘as if any 
amateur might safely have two dozen or 
more in his collection. Even if they are 
not in blossom, if tastefully grouped, 
their irregular, odd shapes, with closely 
set cushions, whitish or yellowish spines, 
deep and multiplied ridges, interlaced 
tendrils, tufts of hair, cylinder, serpent- 
like, and other varieties of form, should 
make a constant pleasure. Cactus seeds 
should germinate in about one month 
after sowing. ‘They should be kept ata 
temperature of about eighty degrees, and 
the soil should be moist, not drenched. 


The Runaway. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY, 


Willful, wistful, airy— 
I pray you tell me why 
You are so very shy? 


ff o OY, my tender fairy, 


«“ Don’t I want you, love you, 
Look and long to prove you 
Friend, as I to you, 
Faithful, gentle, true? 


“ You don’t know how to find me; 
You don’t know how to bind me; 
I fly, yet am not shy— 

Shall I tell you why ? 


«‘ Because, while you pursue,. 
My sweetness I renew; 
I fold my wings to rest 
In some less eager breast !’” 














Autumn WAeddings. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


t NCE a year everything 
is new. So say the 
wise ones, who look 
= into people's hearts. 
‘§ 6©6».- For not more than 
S) a year can any fash- 
B} ion hold itsown. A 

spring, a summer, an 
autumn and a winter may possibly suc- 
ceed in being true to one prevailing style, 
but with the return of the spring, or the be- 
ginning of another autumn, new styles 
arise 10 take the place of the old, new 
customs come in vogue and new ideas 
find their way into print. 

About the oldest thing under the sun 
isa wedding. and among the very first 
copies of magazines that were ever 
printed may be found one which gives an 
accurate description of ‘‘ Ye marriage 
ceremonie of ye belle of ye place.” 

Yet, each autumn and each spring, 
when a new set of brides come forth to 
take the place of the old, bridal cere- 
monies, descriptions of weddings, talk 
about wedding gowns, and glimpses at 
trousseaux become again of thrilling in- 
terest to womankind at least. 

The most conspicuous place for wed- 
ding ceremonies during the past month 
or two has been no less summery a place 
than Newport. There have been fewer 
Lenox weddings and more Newport wed- 
dings, because Mrs. Whitney, the leader 
of Newport society, declared that she 
would not allow this year’s society 
women to run away to Lenox before the 
Newport season was fairly on its way. 

So it is that society has remained at 
‘Newport this year, and thus des riptions 
of weddings that are past are necessarily 
descriptions of those which took place at 
that famous summer resort. : 

One of the very prettiest of all the 
weddings was what is known as a mono- 
gram wedding. 

Weddings nowadays, you know, are char- 
acterized by some particular name. There 
are ‘* Floral’’ weddings, ‘‘ Lace” wed- 
dings, ‘‘ Date” weddings, ‘‘ Monogram ”’ 
weddings, and ‘* Lover’s-knot ’’ weddings. 





A pretty wedding referred to as being 
among the last-mentioned class boasted 
of a bride who was clad in the softest 
white China silk, The gown was made 
very full, and fell in fleecy folds all 
around the fair wearer. At the top of 
her head, as if coming out of the centre 
of her coiffure, there was a long white 
tulle veil, and just above it was a tall 
diamond coronet, which bore in the 
centre the initials D. and A. These 
were arranged in monogram form, and 
signified the initials of the Christian 
name of the bride and groom. 

The bride’s train was borne by a page 
wearing acrimson velvet page’s dress trim- 
med with white lace, and a white felt hat 
adorned with white and crimson feathers. 
The lace upon the front of the page’s 
dress was tastened with a silver mono- 
gram pin. 

The eight brides-maids were dressed in 
salmon-pink silk, covered with striped 
white chiffon, which had a small, close, 
silk ruche at the hem. The belt was 
composed of three bands of ribbon, and 
the sleeves below the elbow were like vise 
trimmed with bands of ribbon. They 
wore large hats of fancy Tuscan straw, 
trimmed with pink carnatiou's. 

In their hands they carried enormous 
bouquets of carnations tied with ribbons 
of the same color, and they wore pins 
with a monogram D. and A. in dia- 
monds 

The ceremony was performed at the 
house, and the only floral decorations 
consisted of an enormous monogram, D. 
and A., just over the place where the 
bride and groom were stationed. The 
letters were nearly six feet in height and 
were exquisitely wrought out. At the 
close of this very pretty ceremony the 
monogram was taken from the wall, and 
was cut in pieces, that each of the guests 
might take a portion home as a souvenir 
of the happy occasion. 

Floral weddings are so very well 
known that they need scarcely any men- 
tion. Yet, such a very pretty one took 
place recently, that to know about it 
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424 AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 


must surely be a pleasure and profit to 
those who are actively interested in any- 
thing of the kind. The wedding was a 
yellow wedding, and might possibly be 
called a yellow rose wedding, although 
several kinds of yellow flowers were 
brought into requisition. The bride’s 
bouquet was of yellow jonquils, and her 
train was held by a tiny child dressed in 
lemon-colored crepe de chine, and wear- 
ing gold bangles and gold ornaments. 

The six brides-maids were also dressed 
in lemon-colored crepe de chine, with the 
bodices edged with gold Vandyke em- 
broidery. They wore lovely soft lace 
capes, which were drawn around the 
shoulders with yellowribbons. Big three- 
cornered hats of yellow chiffon were 
trimmed with yellow lace and yellow 
Gloire de Dijon roses. They carried 
bouquets also of the same, intermixed 
with Marguerites. 

It is a pretty thing for the bride to se- 
lect a going-away gown of the same shade 
that was chosen for the prevailing hue of 
her wedding. The bride in the latter 
case traveled in a gown of buff Amazon 
cloth,with a three-cornered hat to match, 
and a Louis XV coat, of fawn color. 

The ‘‘ Date”? weddings are similar to 
the monogram weddings, differing only 
in that the date of the wedding is used in 
place of the monogram. At one of these 
date weddings the brides-maids wore pins 
with 1891 upon them. In the centre of 
two of the figures there was outlined in 
tiny diamonds the words, ‘‘ October 1.’ 

A lace wedding is suitable for a very 
select and elegant ‘‘at home’’ affair. 
The bride is attired entirely in lace,which 
is of the most delicate sort, and this must 
have a history connected with it. It must 
have belonged to the bride’s mother, and, 
if possible, also to her grandmother, and 
have graced so many occasions that it 
must of itself be a sort of family history. 

If any of the weddings at which it has 
been worn have been unfortunate or un- 
happy, it is not a good omen for the bride 
to venture to wear so ill-starred a gown; 
she must discard it, even thovgh, on that 
account, she must give up the exquisite 
lace wedding. 


At lace weddings, the brige’s mother 
wears black lace, the brides maids wear 
colored tulle, heavily trimmed with lace 
and maids of honor wear lace slips over 
some colored foundation. 

And then there is the ** Lover’s knot” 
wedding. At these the brides-maids wear 
moon-stone heart brooches,set in a lover's 
knot of diamonds, and turquoises, and 
the maids of honor wear similar brooches 
of a smaller size. The bride has the front 
of her gown adorned with ribbons of lov. 
er's knots, and the veil is fastened with a 
diamond pin in the form of a lover’sknot. 
The same kind of jewelry, reproduced in 
some other stones, is to be worn by the 
bride’s mother, and the bride’s gift to the 
groom is a tiny lover s knot scarf pin. 

Americans are beginning to adopt the 
style of their English cousins in the wear- 
ing of more elaborate going-away gowns, 
The bride of to-day can be easily distin- 
guished from her less interesting sisters 
by the gay toilet which she assumes, 

It is the custom in the royal family, 
you know, for the royal bride to wear 
white all day long on the day of her wed- 
ding, whether traveling by boat or car. 
And the English ladies, while they do 
not go quite as far as this, nevertheless 
dress much more gayly than has been the 
custom here in America. 

But American brides are picking up on 
this score, and some of the gowns seen 
this fall have been truly as beautiful as 
dinner robes. 

At a recent marriage function the bride 
went away in a cream crepon dress trim- 
med with gold braid. There wasa waist- 
coat of gold gauze veiled in chiffon. And 
to complete this somewhat astonishing 
toilet, the bride wore a large white felt 
hat, trimmed with cream-colored velvet 
and feather tips to match. 

By thus taking a little thought to maké 
a marriage ceremony bright and cheerful, 
much of the keenness is taken from the 
sorrow which is felt at parting with one 
of the home group. 

Weddings may be made gay, cheerful 
affairs. They should never be permitted 
to generate into tear-producing ceremo- 
nies. 
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Ghe Baby's Thanksgiving. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 


— HEY’VE something that smells so good— And there they just sit and eat, 
© “Turkey ” they call the thing— And gobble and gorge away; 
I wish / had teeth for food; And I hear ’em say “On! How sweet, 
I know I could eat a wing! And I a’nt so sweet as they say. 


* 
Nor I won’t be, neither! I’ll baw], 
For I'm hungry as I can be; 
And they plague me with sme//s—that’s all, 
’Taint Thanksgivin’ Day for me / 


How they cam treat a poor baby so, O-o-h! it makes me so hungry to hear 
I’m sure that I can’t make out! Them talking, I almost groan, 

And they jog and dandle me so, When aunt says to ’ma: “See, dear— 
If I even complain or pout. Here is the wishing-bone.” 


And they both take hold of an end, 
And a minute’s thinking they do; 
Then the bone begins to bend— 
And they’ve broken the “ wish ” in two! 


I wish I could speak! I’d say If I could only talk, 

What’s locked in this heart o’ my own; I’d ask for some jamberry cram; 
“Tf this is Thanksgivin’ Day, But I can’t get up and walk, 

Give a poor child a bone!” And I’m dumb as a wordless clam 


But I’m sick o’ this bottle, as I 
Can possibly be; an’ I say! 
I’m got a good mind #o aie, 
An’ punish ’em, Thanksgivin’ Day. 


*N’en, maybe, they'd know how it feels Well! I'll do my best with a wili— 
To be hungry, with victuals ‘round, I’ll kick, and I’ll choke and baw], 
An’ gi’me some stewsted eels— Till I’ve made ’em believe I’m ill, 
1 know I could eat a pound / An’ their dinner is spoiled—tha?’s 


Thanksgiving Day, 1891. 
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falrs. Turtle’s Perbous Prostration. 


s a BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL, 


HERE, my dear, 

don’t you cry, 

too, or I shall 

break down ut- 

terly; of course 

it’s been a terri- 

ble experience, 

as Mr. Turtle 

Says, nO woman 

could stand it; 

he just soaked 

my feet and put 

er “~~ me to bed the 

minute | got home, and Dr. Drake says 

I will probably be here for a month, but 

my own wili-power must assert itself ere 
that. 

I’m not to tell you about it! Mr. 
Turtle says it will excite me! Law! 
sakes; don’t I see and hear the thing, 
whether I talk or keep quiet? It hap- 
pened this way: Yesterday morning Miss 
Terrepin called, and said that at Sandy 
Bog a new and palatable worm had been 
discovered, whose medicinal properties 
were unequaled. It’s baby’s second sum- 
mer, and Mr. Turtle said she’d better 
have one; so as he had been out all night 
catching grasshoppers (I sweet-pickle 
them every year, he is so extravagantly 
fond of them), I said I’d go, and let him 
sleep. I fed baby, and put her on her 
back in the sun near him, and started. I 
reached the Bog all right, and secured a 
splendid fellow. Coming home I turned 
into a gate to rest in the cool grass. Being 
tired, I suppose I must have dozed off, for 
I was startled to feel something warm 
poke in between my shell. I drew my- 
self in, snug as possible, and pretended 
not to notice it; but I forgot my poor 
tail, and was terrified to feel something 





sharp seize it, while the awfulest hizzi 
you ever heard sounded right behind me, 
I peered round cautiously, scared almost 
to death, and there glared the most dia- 
bolical thing you ever saw (it chills me 
just to describe it. Could you put another 
blade of grass o’er me, dear? Thanks, 
awfully). It was covered with hair; its 
eyes gleamed, and inside of it somewhere 
worked that terrible noise. I should have 
died, but for thinking of Mr. Turtle and 
baby. I started to run, and it grabbed 
my legs in its feet, which were aéve with 
thistles, when I stood paralyzed; it ran 
in front of me and laid on its stomach, 
glaring. Suddenly it wriggled its back, 
and sprang, landing all four feet, tail, 
buzzer and everything upon my back. 
(Another blade of grass, dear—thanks. ) 
Little wonder I fagnted. When I revived 
some children were howling round me. 
I was blown at; run through with sticks; 
set up On end, and worse; but I minded 
nothing but that terrible machine that I saw 
was surveying around ready to pick atme. 
‘¢ Hopper was on his back when I came 
up,” yelled one little ignoramus, who 
couldn’t tell a lady when he saw one. 
‘¢She’s the best kitty and the best 
Hopper ever was,’’ cried a little girl, ac- 
tually squeezing the satanic thing. As 
she didn’t put it down again I breathed 
freer, while she loved the horrid cat. 
After that I was ducked in a bucket; 
matches were burnt before my eyes. I * 
went through agonies, but in the night I 
made my escape. They had me penned 
in a— but I—can’t dwell on it longer.. 
Oh! my dear, I feel very faint. I—I— 
Call Mr. Turtle ; perhaps a little whiskey 
—O—O—oh-oh! I’ve got the hys-terics 





The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





HEREaremany 
drawbacks to 
the perfectly 
plain skirts 
now worn al- 
most to the 
exclusion of 
any other 
kind, and a 
fashion that is 
only becoming 
to the few, that 
offers no vari- 
ety, and that 
gives the mod- 
iste no oppor- 

tunity for showing her taste, though it makes ample 

.. demands upon her skill, is not likely to be a very 
long lived one. Still, with the advent of heavier 
materials for autumn and winter wear, the fashion 
is likely to remain for’a time. 

Unfortunately, these plain skirts have no at- 
traction for the people who like a happy medium 
in dress matters, for they are either so plain as 
to be insignificant, or else they are ornamented 
with embroidery, beads, or lace, until they be- 

‘come very costly affairs. A well-cut gored skirt 
has a less clinging effect than one that is quite 
straight, and if it stands out at the feet, instéad 
of clipping in between the knees, and is trimmed 
at the edge with a flounce, especially a deep 
one, the plain skirt may be worn by the stout, if 
tall; short figures will find a narrow flounce 
more becoming. 

Applications of velvet are used as trimmings 
for the edges of skirts, either in plain bands, or 
in a wide band cut along the upper edge in sharp 
vandyke points, Rows of braid sewn in diagonal 
lines across the front and side breadths are very 
effective and form a capital representation of 
the new materials. The bands of braid are 
sewn down on one side only, the other being left 
loose. Rows of braid forming a series of mitred 
points down the centre of the front also look 
well, and either of these ways of trimming can 
be adopted for the renovation of half worn skirts, 
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Jackets are as universal a fashion as plain 
skirts, and are on the whole easier towear. The 
stout look particularly well in long basque jackets, 
unless they are very short as well as stout, then 
the basques must be modified. The basques are 
not always added, and they may be short or long, 
plain, or cut in square or lance-headed tabs; the 
front invariably opens over a waistcoat of some 
description, the lines dividing the bust into 
several parts, being a great advantage to stout 
figures, while there is nothing to increase the 
bulk around the waist and hips. 

Smooth faced cloths, more costly than they 
have been at previous seasons, are used by tailors 
for elaborate gowns, They come in very light 
shades of tan, réséda, blue, and rose, and are 
combined with fleecy cloths in ombré, stripes on 
a ground the color of the plain cloth. Soft, pli- 
able camel’s-hair stuffs in wide diagonals, and 
also fancifully woven in feather designs, in cross- 
bars of diamond shape, and in waved and chev- 
ron stripes, are liked for darker tailor-made 
gowns in Stanley brown, stone colors, navy blue, “ 
and in blue-black as well as jet black. Besides 
these are rough bourrettes, illuminated at inter- 
vals with bright threads, and many fi ecy stuffs 
that are used for entire gowns, with the excep- 
tion of a vest or belt of leather, A great deal of 
velvet is used in combination with cloths, and the 
favorite trimmings are braiding and fur. 

Tailors will again make a stand in favor of 
short skirts that escape the ground for all walk- 
ing dresses. Some of these shortened skirts have 
seams piped with velvet, galloon or fur, while 
others are in the new widened shapes, less scant 
at the top than formerly, and with plaits in the 
back set in clusters at the belt, or in a broad box- 
plait that flares gradually wider to the foot. 
Elastic straps hold the plaits in place. 

Belted waists with yokes and plastrons are in 
as great favor with tailors as with the dress- 
makers. They also show prin¢ess gowns, some 
fastened in the back, others with coat fronts, and 
still others crossing diagonally. But, above all 
else, they make the legitimate tailor bodice, the 
coat in all its varieties, as the long-tail coat, the 
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short French coat, the becoming shape with 
corselet front and coat back, and the simple and 
familiar riding-habit bodice, which is always in 
favor for morning and traveling dresses. Sleeves 
of moderate fu lness at the top, and closely but- 
toned on the forearm are preferred for most 
tailor gowns. 

Capes that reach to the knee and have an air 
of great comfort, are imported for autumn and 
winter cloaks. They are very full and round, 
giving the effect of great breadth, are moderately 
high on the shoulders, and are belted in behind. 
Armholes are provided in some capes ; others 
open upon an inner front in Russian circular 
fashion. The neck is\very much trimmed with 
a ruche of lace, or feathers, or with a flaring 
collar, which may be of velvet or fur. The 
lengths mostly imported are from thirty-six to 
forty-two inches, though, of course, capes are 
provided for shorter women, 

Black capes will be fashionably worn with 
colored gowns. They are made of short-napped 
silk plush, velours de Nord, Lyons velvet, and 
brocades with garland and arabesque designs, on 
peau de soie ground, They are embroidered in 
lengthwise bands in back and front, and in all- 
over designs of small feathers, or of medallions 
done in finely-cut jets. Around the neck, and 
sometimes down the front, is a boa of cogue 
plumes, or of the new fluffy black fur called Mon- 
golian, which is the white crinkled Chinese fur 
dyed jet black. 

Elderly ladies can no longer complain that 
wraps are not provided for them. Besides the 
comfortable round cape, which they cannot fail 
to like, there aré various visites, dolmans, and 
mantles, short in the back, folding warmly about 
the arms, and long in front, recalling the fashions 
of a generation ago. These commend them 
selves anew because of their easy fit, as they are 
given the ample width which is now stylish, and, 
therefore, do not restrict the arms as they for- 
merly did. They come in black box plush, vel- 
vet, or brocaded peau de soie, embroidered by 
hand in silk and jet, and trimmed with chenille 
fringe, fur, or feathers. 

Shorter gloves are beginning to be worn, four 
buttons instead of six; but two buttons are not 
yet recognized. Dress kids are more in favor 
than Suéies, and for good hard wear in the 
country, English doeskin with gauntlets, and real 
reindeer for driving, are worn. I recommend to 
the notice of those who suffer from cold hands 
the English doeskin, with chamois leather lin- 
ings, and, when cold weather comes, lined gloves 
with fur tops. 

Now as to stockings. Every woman who is 
wise patronizes the new triple-spliced instep hose, 
which will not rub out with shoes or boots, I 
wonder if anybody has the courage to adopt the 
magpie stocking, with white feet and white tops, 
the rest black, so suggeStive of the economy tops 
of years ago. Black stockings are universally 
worn in the daytime, but for evening the hose 
generally match the dress. Cashmere, Balbrig- 
gans, and other makes, are embroidered for day- 
wear in floral self colors, with raised satin stitch, 


This is an improvement on the set stripe patterns 
of last year. Silk and spun silk are prettily em- 
broidered between the open work, in colorings 
which match the dresses, 

A time is coming when autumn winds blow 
cold, and I strongly advise, in purchasing under- 
wear, whether of silk or wool, to see that they 
are double spliced between the shoulder blades, 
as well as on the chest. 

Our old friend crochet is coming to the fore in 
a most wonderful manner, after having been 
banished for many years, Many of the ribbed. 
silk vests have elaborate stomachers introduced, 
made in an open guipure-like pattern in crochet, 
and some which are carried to the throat are 
filled in with a square of the wheel stitch, so that 
for evening they need not be removed with an 
open bodice. Certainly, with a black or white 
dress, or even with a pink or blue, the color of 
the vest and the dress assimilating, they are quite 
presentable. The tops of chemises with sleeve 
trimmings are worked in crochet in admirable 
lace-like patterns, and are almost everlasting wear. 

Curled cogue feather beas have been im- 
mensely popular all the season. ‘They are 
exceedingly becoming, but by no means service- 
able, as, even with gentle usage, the feathers 
often come out. Indeed, what with feather trim- 
mings and feather boas, some places of public 
resort occasionally present an appearance as 
though they were inhabited by moulting birds, 
Chiffon, although such a light and airy fabric, is 
by no means so unserviceable for millinery as 
would at first appear, and it has been very 
largely used. Ties of it, too, are much worn, 
and many a dark costume is brightened up by 
means of a tie and hat trimmings of pink, yellow, 
or heliotrope. Frills of chiffon or silk down the 
fronts of bodices are very fashionable. A few 
women render themselves unenviably conspicu- 
ous by perching the tiniest of bonnets, consisting 
of little more than a bow ora wing or two, far 
back on masses of piled up hair; but small hats 
are rapidly giving place to large ones. Roses 
and wings are a favorite combination as a trim- 
ming for hats—the roses, without any foliage, 
being set closely together all round the brim, and 
the wings standing up, one on each side of the 
crown. The new hat called “the Spa,” a sort 
of sailor, slightly turned up all round, and 
trimmed with rich wide ribbon tied in a stiff up- 
standing bow at one side, is adopted by many of 
the best-dressed women. These hats are exceed- 
ingly becoming to many faces, and are specially 
suitable to unsettled weather. Perhaps they 
look their best in black and dark colors. A 
pretty girl we saw is wearing a black one 
trimmed with vivid scarlet, with a black dress 
and an open coat, the collar and gauntlet cuffs 
of which were also scarlet. The effect is ex- 
ceedingly good. 

This is to be a great fur season, and I have 
seen some notable novelties. Among the most 
salient are the sable or mink sleeves, introduced 
into the long, handsome, fur-lined cloaks made 
of fine ladies’ cloth, and embellished with large 
buttons, They are intended for driving or trav- 
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eling, and are costly. Sealskin coats lined with 
satin have sable or mink sleeves, as well as re- 
yers and collars, These are so arranged that 
they turn back or fasten close. The fur jackets, 
whether seal or some other skin, are getting 
longer, thirty-three inches to thirty-six inches in 
* Jength. Sable yokes are being introduced into 
some of the newest cloth driving cloaks, and are 
carried often down to the waist, back and front, 
ina point. Box cloth garments have wide col- 
lars and revers, which, when they are buttoned 
over, Show a narrow fur edging, and, thrown 
open, a fur lining. One of their newest cloaks 
is three-quarters length with a fur cape, the 
junction of the surrounding fur frill and yoke is 
marked by a deep puckered fur heading, Bro- 
caded cloths are still trimmed with Astrakan, 
appearing as a narrow border, collar, etc. Some 
of the woolen cloaks are trimmed with curled 
natural seal of a golden color. This is put on as 
a square in front, with a point diminishing to the 
waist atthe back. The short newmarket seal- 
skins have much to commend them on the score 
of smartness and novelty. They have pockets, 
revers, cuffs and full sleeves on the shoulders, A 
very exquisite cloak in a light string colored 
cloth was lined with Thibet goat, which was 
dyed to match the cloth, quite a new treatment. 
It showed on the roll collar, and down the front. 
It was a voluminous garment, entirely swathing 
the figure. It had handsome gold passementerie 
ornaments down the back, and on the shoulders 
and side pieces. A cape of box cloth was lined 
with squirrel and trimmed with mink, which 
appeared as an edging; it was lined with shot 
silk. Boas will certainly be as much worn, if not 
more, this year than last, and the three-quarter 
fur capes is a mode resuscitated from some fifty 
years ago. They fall well below the waist, and 
are rather high on the shoulders, Those who 
cannot afford sable are glad of mink. Fur 
muffs are to be large. Umbrellas are our con. 
stant companions in this climate. There are 
some novelties in handles. They are often made 
of natural wood, which appear to have been cut 
up in a slanting direction, and then tipped with 
metal. Some of the handles are encrusted with 
large gold or silver thorns. The stone balls and 
mother-of-pearl and tortoise shell handles are 
among the more costly ones. FASHION, 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. Walking costume of dark green cloth, 
plain skirt edged with a band of black astrakan. 
Jacket bodice edged to correspond with skirt and 
collar of the same. Hat of velvet, trimmed with 
the same and wings. 

Fic, 2. Visiting gown of two shades of gray 
camel’s-hair, the skirt is plaited upon the right 
hip and brought across to the left where it is 
fastened with buttons and falls over a braided 
panel of the darker shade, which is finished with 
a band of fur. The bodice is of the darker shade 
braided. Cape and sleeves of the lighter shade, 
trimmed with fur. Bonnet of velvet of the same 
shade, trimmed with pink feather and lace, 
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Fic. 3. Gown for a bride’s mother at a wed- 
ding made of thistle-green peau de sote and Per- 
sian lilac Bengaline. The vest with panel fronts 
and short basques is in the peau de soze, trimmed 
with black lace ruchings and a deep fringe in 
variegated tints of green. Draped plastron and 
tablier vandyked and pinked out at the edge in 
Persian lilac Bengaline silk, likewise the sleeves. 
embroidered in green silk and tinsel thread in 
harmony with the revers on each side of train, 
These are connected with a bow contrasting with 
the green shade of the train and of the pinked- 
out foot flounce. Capote in lilac crape glittering 
with gems; piquet of green ostrich tips in the 
centre, with strings to match. 


Fic. 4. Walking costume made of plaid cloth, 
the skirt is plain edged with a bias band of vel- 
vet. Pointed bodice finished with a velvet band, 
and a short zouave jacket with velvet revers over 
it. Velvet sleeves. Hat of velvet, trimmed with 
feathers, lace, and ribbon. 

Fic. 5. House gown made of brown rep, the 
skirt is plain, the edge finished with braiding in 
pyramids, Jacket bodice cut in turrets and 
edged with silk braid, vest braided. Sleeves. 
braided upon the shoulders and at the hand. 


Fic. 6. Walking costume made of navy blue 
cloth, the skirt is straight, edged with black pas- 
sementerie in front and sides, Long coats with 
high rolling collar, trimmed to correspond with 
skirt. Full vest underneath. Bonnet of velvet 
to match costume, trimmed with feathers. 


Fic. 7 Walking gown made of gray Hen- 
rietta. The skirt is edged all around with a bias 
band of velvet of a darker shade, which also ex- 
tends up the left side, which opens overa piece 
of silk of the same shade embroidered in colors. 
The bodice is fastened up the back, the skirt 
gathered on to it and fastened over at the left 
side. It is cut V-shape, filled in with the em- 
broidered silk and edged with a velvet band,. 
velvet sleeves. Hat of the same silk, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 


Fic. 8. Hat of mordoré colored velvet, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon bow and black feathers. 


Fic, 9. “Caprice” bodice of amaranthine, 
peau de soie, or wool buttoned behind and 
trimmed with a corselet formed by velvet rib- 
bors passed in a very long gold clasp. The last 
velvet forms sash knotted behind; standing-up 
collar, Uniform sleeves trimmed with a buckle 
and velvet so to match the bodice. 


Fics. 10,12, Cape with hood made of light 
tan-colored cloth, with silk applique embroidery 
and a thin silk lining. Cut the slit at the back, 
take up a plait above and press the fold of the 
plait. Shirr the shoulder three times between 
the lines, reducing the space to about two inches 
and a half, and set on narrow velvet straps as 
illustrated, Gather the front along the line into 
a space of about eight inches, and lower down 
plait two points, Place a velvet bow at the top 
of the hood, and two narrow straps for fastening 
at the throat. 
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Fic. 11. Jacket for lady, made of fawn-colored 
cloth with a cape coming across the sleeves and 
partly across the fronts; the cape is braided, a 
wide sash is tied in the back. 

Fics. 13, 14. Back and front of black satin 
corsets stitched and trimmed with pale blue, 

Fic. 15. Cémbing sacque made of white cam- 
bric, trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edg- 
ing. The fronts are trimmed with narrow tucks 
on either side of a band of insertion, and on the 
right side is set a double band of edging con- 
nected by a narrow feathered stitch band, which 
covers the buttons. Pockets on the front, the 
‘bottom is trimmed with a tucked ruffle, the 
sleeves with a ruffle of embroisery, headed by 
‘insertion and tucks. The collar is edged with 
embroidery, and a ribbon bow is tied at the 
‘throat. 

Fic. 16. Corset cover trimmed with lace in- 
sertion and edging. 

Fic. 17. Skirt for lady made of striped flannel 
edged with lace. 

Fics, 18, t9. Front and back of smock frock 
for little girl. Thisshape is gradually becoming 
the most approved style for litile girls from the 
.age of three to nine or ten years ot age, both for 
every-day wear and best occasions. Our model 
is of the simplest description, being made of 

ordinary zephyr, with a perfectly plain yoke, 
and no trimming whatever, and a sash o! the 
same material, The same pattern, however, is 
equally available for the soft silks and embroid- 
ered muslins seen at all the artistic and fashion- 
able emporiums during the present season. 


Fics, 20, 21. Front and back ef fashionable 
corset made of sateen, trimmed with lace. 


Fic. 22. Walking-gown of Suéde - colored 
«camel’s-hair; the skirt has a deep pattern in 
applique of brown velvec around the edge, A 
jacket is covered with the same applique worn 
over a plain bodice, with pointed stomacher of 
velvet. Hat of telt of same shade, with a fancy 
brim trimmed with ribbon velvet. 

Fic. 23. Morning wrapper for lady, made of 
red c mel’s-hair, trimmed with pinked frills of 
wed, underlaid with white trills. The front is 
fastened diagonally with a button-hole fly and 
buttons. A white ribbon belt 1s fastened in the 
‘back seams and tied across the front. Folds of 
white surah are in the neck. 


Fic. 24. French toque with soft crown cov- 
ered with gold tissue, describing in front a 
pointed coronet, finished off with a bandeau in 
black velvet, sparkling with multi-color ge ms 
and a dragon-fly to correspond, resting against 
an aigrette in black ostrich tips. 


Fic. 25. Hat made of light green velvet, 
‘trimmed with black lage, velvet and large dou- 
bdle-velvet marguerites, 

Fic. 26, Bonnet made of crushed strawberry 
silk, veiled with mousseline chiffon, embroidered 
‘in soft Watteau tints, lappet of antique lace, 
draped to outline the pointed brim, on the left 
side of which are nestled two small birds with 


tails upwards to form an aigrette, in combination 
with variegated ospreys, Strings in pink ribbon, 

Fic. 27. Fancy bodice, the vest with rounded 
fronts and single gore of flowered Bengaline 
silk, it recedes to display a full and round 
blouse in checked material, corresponding with 
the tints of the figured material ; it is caught up 
at the waist with two clasps connected in the 
centre with two knob ends in oxydized silver or 
silk cord. The turned-down collar, which fin- 
ishes off the V-shaped opening of the blouse, is 
in plain dark silk, like the leaf-shaped epaulettes; 
fastening of mother-o’-pearl buttons and loops 
in gold cord or button-holed in silk. 

Fic. 28. The “ Riquette ” bodice, with square 
basques of red corduroy fastened by silver but- 
tons. The bodice is opened on each side on a 
cream-colored cloth waistcoat, ornamented with 
silver buttons. Corduroy sleeves, trimmed with 
points of cream cloth, held by silver buttons, 

Fic. 29. Frock for little girl, made with straight 
skut, the edge finished with feather-stitching, 
The round bodice is formed of dc ule crossed folds 
front and back, feather-stitched,and worn over a 
China silk round g uimpe, belt waist to correspond, 


Fic. 30. Polonaise for lady, made with high 
bodice open V-shape, to display a chemisette in 
open work embroidery, corresponding with the 
fo.ds introduced on the outside seam of the 
sleeves. These are high shouldered at the top 
and buttoned at the lower part. A long, oval- 
shaped buckle drapes the right side of the po- 
lonaise over the left one. 

Fic. 31. Fashionable ribbon belt, with oxydized 
silver clasps. 

Fic. 32. Fancy comb of tortoise-shell. 


Fics. 33-34 Back and front of little girl’s 
frock, made of cedar brown Devonshire serge, 
ornamented on the two front box-plaits of the: 
skirt, and on the sleeves and facings of bodice 
with light scrolls, braided with mixed cord. 
Princess plastron and high collar in China-blue 
velveteen, fastened with metal buttons. 

Fic. 35. Jacket for girl of twelve years, made 
of navy-blue cloth, with added basque. It is 
double-breasted, with a revers turned back only 
upon one side. 

Fic. 36 Frock for girl of seven years, made 
of plaid woolen, The skirt is box-p aited, with 
broad bands of velvet between the piaits. Plain 
bodice, with bretelles of velvet, which fall down 
upon the skirt. Velvet belt, puffs upon sleeves, 
and bands at wrist. 

Pics. 37, 38. Back and front of a cape for girl 
of fifteen years, that is both simple and stylish. 
The foundation is a round cape, with straight, 
plain fronts and a double box-plait down the 
centre of the back. The ornamental part isa 
kind of bretelle of the same cloth, pinked out 
round the edges, gathered up on the shoulders, 
and falling to the edge, front and back, in easy 
folds. A buttoned strap of the cloth over the 
shoulder covers the gathers, and the neck is 
finished off with a thick pinked-out ruche of silk 
and ribbon strings, The cape is pretty in any 
light colored cloth. 





Foreign 


Paris, 
October, 1891. 


OR the third time 
within the last 
four years, the 
Daly Company 
have _ visited 
Paris, and a 
series of repre- 
sentations have 
been given at 
the Vaudeville, 
consisting of 
“ As You Like 

It,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” and the 
“School for Scandal,” besides the “ Railroad of 
Love’? and the English rendering of “Les 
Surprises du Divera,” the choice of which was, 
doubtless, owing to the fact that it was at the 
Vaudeville, that this delectable comedy—which 
has been so successful both at home and abroad 
—was first produced. 

The Daly representations have been most suc- 
cessful. It would be straining a point, perhaps, 
to say that the French public has evinced much 
interest in them—as it is not likely to be roused 
out of its usual apathy with respect to foreign 
theatrical matters by any company, however. ex- 
cellent—but they have attracted a good deal of 
notice in the press, and the English and Ameri- 
can colonies and tourists were sufficient to pro- 
vide a well-filled house every night. Miss Ada 
Rehan is a first-rate actress, and her beauty and 
vivacity was not lost on the French critics, who 
admired her particularly in the Shakesperian 
parts, which she personifies so well—the sharp- 
tongued Katherine and the ready-witted Rosa- 
lind. It was unanimously decided that her acting 
had gained much in finish since she last played 
in Paris. Miss Adelaide Prince isan extremely 
pleasing actress, and was quite in her place in 
the part of Celia. James Lewis was most amus- 
ing in the comic characters of Grumio and 
Touchstone, and, indeed, the company from 
first to last is a strong one, and if long familiar- 
» ity with the parts each has to perform causes 
them to hurry over some of the scenes, it is a 
' fault on the right side. Itis announced that Mr. 
| Daly has purchased the right of translating and 

- adapting for the English and American stages 
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Gossip. 


the new piece just produced at the Gymnase 
«“ Madame Agnés ” is another of the many French 
comedies, the subject of which is a wife’s jeal- 
ousy of her unfaithful spouse. The part of the 
neglected wife is very prettily played by Mme. 
Sisas, while that of her recalcitrant husband is 
enacted with much spirit by Noblet. 

A new set of galleries has just been opened to 
the public in the Louvre Museum, containing a 
fine collection of Hebrew antiquities, the ar- 
rangement of which has only recently been com- 
pleted. Among the number are some interesting 
sarcophagi, for instance, that in which the body 
of a queen named Sadda was interred. The 
skeleton was intact when the lid was opened, 
but disappeared into dust soon afterwards. But< 
the most valuable objects of the collection are,. 
first, a lock which came from the door of a tomb: 
on the road to the city of Bethlehem, and which. 
is of most curious workmanship; and, secondly, 
the Moabite stone, as restored by M. Ganneau, 
The museum seems to be fortunate this year im 
receiving the gift of a good number of interest-- 
ing antiquities, for a Carthaginian collection will 
shortly be open to visitors. Unluckily the Louvre. 
is not so well off for pictures as for antiquities, 
and, it is said, has not enlarged its collection with 
any important work during the last few years. 
Private bequests and donations, of which much 
was expected, have been most lamentably scarce. 
The blame is laid by some upon the administra- 
tors of the museum, who are accused of folldw- 
ing blindly the old routine, and of displaying no. 
activity in the performance of their duties, the 
first of which should be to fill up the numerous 
gaps existing in the Louvre collections, A more 
exact classification of the masters whose, works 
the Louvre possesses, and a system of exchange 
to be organized with provincial museums, are 
among the reforms demanded. It is also urged 
that rich and munificent amateurs should be.ap- 
pointed to various posts in the administration of 
the museum. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
Parisians still stay on at the seaside and water. 
ing places and finish their season. Striped Pé: 
kins, such as yellow and black, white and blue, 
are much in vogue for trimming plain woolen. 
materials. I saw the Baronne de Lagarde the 
other day in a costume which I ‘will describe to 
illustrate how the Pékinisemployed, The dress. 
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was plain Sévres blue, the Pékin pink and blue, 
three crossway bands of which were placed at 
spaced distances round the lower part of the 
skirt; the sleeves were Pékin, cut with the 
Stripes on the cross, also the collar and wide 
revers on the jacket bodice, which showed a 
waistcoat of rose de Chine silk; Pékin parasol, 
cand large rice straw capeline ornamented with 
tue ribbon’and pink wings. Yellow in various 
shades seems the favorite color just now. 

The shooting season is now beginning, and the 
young women of fashion who like to accompany 
their husbands have had their costumes sent 
down. The costume is generally of strong 
‘woolen stuff, striped in two shades of gray, or a 
very small black and gray check. The skirt is 
short, and shows the white gaiters ; the jacket is 
long, and fastened at the top only with one but- 
‘ton, showing a long waistcoat of either flannel 
‘or white piqué; man’s collar and cravat, and 
small cap of the same material as the dress. I 
must not omit the light gun, which all carry and 
some handle very skilfully, 

For some years, a few energetic mortals, 
headed by the Countess of Bective, advocated 
the use of wool as both healthy and sensible. 
Their efforts have been crowned with success, 
No fabrics are half so popular nor as fashionable, 
at the present moment, as cheviots, vigognes, 
tweeds, and kindred stuffs, 

Woolen corduroy is to be worn, especially in 
deep iron grays and neutral tints, It has a 
«‘ pepper-and-salt ” aspect, is light in texture, and 
is singularly inexpensive. Narrow widths of 
fabrics are out of date; this is one of the nar- 
cowest, viz., forty-four inches; they vary from 
forty seven and forty-eight to fifty-two and fifty- 
six inches, and this renders them better suited to 
the present styles of skirts. There is another 
cloth which, at first glance, is somewhat of the 
same order; but examination proves it to be 
quite different. It is woven to resemble close- 


set cordings or tuckings in relief, like crimped 
or accordion. plaited stuffs, and its name is de- 
scriptive; it is called ‘‘drap plissé,” and costs 
five francs a yard of the widest width. A 
variety in it has the lines in one color and the 
ground in another, and delightfully pretty is a 
pattern witha short heliotrope and brown ground 
having a dark-brown cord. 

Our old friend rep is once more to the fore, 
and glorified rep, too; it hails from Paris. Two 
of the best samples rejoice in the name of 
“‘Epingline Chevron Soie’’ and “ Epingline 
Flotté Soie.” In one the corded ground is a 
dull plum in color, on which is a watered design 
in black and gold. I think I am scarcely justi- 


fied in saying “watered,” though I hardly know 
how to describe it. In fact, it resembles darn- 
mgs in the gold and black, forming irregular 
waves. The other pattern is brown, having 
narrow red lines an inch apart, with diagonal 
rows of gold and black darnings across, some 
two inches deep. These will make handsome 
gowns where expenhse is no object. 

Of course, you will want to know whether 
stripes, checks, spots, or brocades, are to be the 
fashion. I can only say all, but in each example 
there is a novelty, I will proceed to explain, 
The Himalaya carreau has a very large check, 
partly formed by a shaggy half-inch line of very 
long upstanding hairs, The pattern I select 
from among many varieties has a myrtle green 
ground, with a fawn check quite eight inches in 
extent, formed by treble lines. 

Soft shaggy surfaces are quite em régls, as in 
a bold, large check of pinky brown and black, 
with oval spots on the lighter tone; rubbed the 
wrong way, the surface hairs are quite half an 
inch long, but Jie soft and silky, Another drap 
carreau is firm and soft, and to be had in various 
mixtures; for example, a dark-hlue ground with 
a double line in yellow, forming a two-and a half- 
inch check. Ina carreau amazone, dark blue 
and light sky blue form a charming check. In 
another, fawn, brown, sky, torquoise, and yellow 
are all blended in a fancy tartan. Pink and 
black bold checks form exceptionally smart 
gowns. More original than these, perhaps, is a 
drap zebra, having broad, irregular_black-and- 
brown stripes for the ground, and on it acute 
angles formed of three narrowiug lines of light 
electric, from half an inch to one-eighth of an 
inch. This combination of color is quite a new 
departure, 

Very delightful is a “jacquard amazon” in 
deep blue Jady’s cloth, with tiny motifs like a 
couple of buds, four inches apart, the half of each 
spray heliotrope, the other light nil. Another of 
the same kind has larger patterns, like an orien- 
tal letter, in pink, 

Brochés are worn, such as Himalaya broché, 
which is diagonal end serge-like in its ground, 
with a rough pink line at intervals, inclosing 
white woven pines. Himalaya poile has a check 
formed of shaggy lines, with shaggy knots at in- 
tervals, and is very stylish in effect. Imagine a 
myrtle-green ground, the pattern formed with 
black, white, and brown lines flecked here and 
there. 

Our old friend, the homespun, comes out in a 
speckled aspect this year, with very indistinct 
lines of reddish-brown or coffee-brown, For. 
example, Malvern cloth is more tweed-like, and 
is chevron woven, but flecked as though seen 
in a snow:-storm. 

Céte cheval finds much favor in Paris among 
the leading dressmakers. It is striped something 
like ordinary corduroy, though more smooth of 
surface, and has contrasting line stripes. One 
of the most fashionable striped goods is a vigogne 
bouclé, which has a green ground with black- 
and-gold colored stripes, formed with curly 
threads into rings. MARIGOLD. 
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THANKSGIVING DELICACIES, 


Chicken Pudding. 

Take four chickens, ten eggs beaten light, one 
quart of milk mixed with the eggs, a quarter of 
a pound of butter melted, with the eggs; flour 
enough to make a batter stirred in last of all. 
Cut up the chicken in large pieces, and put 
them in a saucepan with salt, pepper, parsley, a 
stick of celery, and as little water as will cook 
them; let them simmer until tender; then take 
chicken from the water and placeit in adeep bak- 
ing dish; pour the batter over all and bake it. 


Chicken Breasts. 

Take the breasts of several chickens with the 
rest of the white meat; prepare the breasts by 
trimming each one in the shape of a cutlet; 
then make a mince of the white meat, the yolks 
of two hard-boiled eggs, and some finely rolled 
bread crumbs; pound this mince to a paste in 
the mortar and then press it through a colender; 
add enough fresh, rich cream to bind all 
together; flavor with a tiny pinch of nutmeg, a 
tablespoonful of roasted powered parsley, and 
two drops of essence of celery, salt and pepper 
to taste; then with a broad blade silver or 
wooden knife spread the mince smoothly, 
thickly and evenly upon the chicken breasts; it 
should be fully half aninch thick. Have ready 
equal quantities of tongue and ham cut into 
rounds and lozenges; dot the chicken breasts 
with these; arrange the chicken breasts in a 
large stew pan, so disposing them as to leave a 
small space between each one; put in a liberal 
lump of fresh butter, and stew over a slow fire 
for an hour; when the butter has been absorbed 
add enough broth to keep the chicken breasts 
from burning. This is a delicious and pretty 


entrée, 
Roast Turkey. 


The turkey should be young and plump, it 
should be roasted on the spit, or before the fire 
in a roaster, and frequently basted. The body 
and craw should be stuffed with bread stuffing 
or with equal quantities of boiled chestnuts and 
ham chopped fine, and duly seasoned with 
butter, pepper and salt, or with a bread stuffing 
mixed with lightly fried and finely chopped 
Sausage. It should be basted frequently. The 
gravy must be made in a saucepan, from the 
drippings in the roaster, carefully skimming the 
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fat. Chop up the liver as finely as possible and 
add it to the gravy. The time required for 
cooking must depend upon the size of the bird; 
serve on a hot dish with a wreath of watercresses, 
around it, Cranberry sauce or jelly should 
always accompany roast turkey. 

Roast Turkey with Plam Pudding 

Stuffing. 

Prepare for roasting as above, and make a 
stuffing with bread crumbs, butter, salt, pepper 
and an egg well beaten; also a teacupful of 
large raisins, carefully seeded; mix well, but do 
not wet the dressing; stuff the craw first, and 
sew it up; then stuff the body of the turkey, 
leaving room for the raisins to swell. Roast as 
above directed. If the turkey is to be eaten 
cold, take out the dressing, moisten it with a 
little gravy and serve it alone very hot. 


Jellied Turkey. 

Take a large, fine turkey; pick, singe, draw 
and clean it; lard it with ham; then wrap it 
completely in thin slices of bacon and veal, and 
sprinkle over it a little fried onion, chopped fine, 
and several pieces of lemon, free from rind and 
seed ; place it ina stew pan and pour in enough 
bouillon and white wine to almost cover it in the 
proportions of two-thirds bouillon to one-third 
white wine; cover the saucepan hermetically, if 
possible, and cook over aslow fire for four hours ; 
then put the turkey on a dish and prepare to 
strain the broth in which it has cooked. Ifthe 
broth should not be thick enough to jelly, return 
it to the fire for a few minutes. In order to 
clear it, throw in the beaten white of an egg 
while the broth is cooling; then place it on the 
fire, allow it to boil up once or twice, and 
strain it through a cloth. When it begins to 
cool, pour it slowly and carefully over the tur- 
key, taking care to do this so evenly that the 
turkey may be thoroughly encased in the jelly; 
serve cold, garnishing with crisp lettuce leaves 


and celcry. 
Scalloped Tarkey. 


Butter a deep dish; line it with bread crumbs, 
and put in the bottom a layer of bread crumbs, 
seasoned with butter, pepper and salt; then a 
layer of cold turkey, chopped fine, and so on, 
until the dish is full, adding the stuffing and 
gravy of the turkey ; then beat together two eggs, 
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add.to them two tablespoonfuls ot milk, butter, 
salt, pepper and rolled cracker crumbs; spread 
thickly over the top of the turkey ; bake half an 
hour, keep it covered for twenty minutes, then 
remove the cover and brown. 


Stuffed Potatoes. 

Take large potatoes, bake until soft, and cut a 
round piece off the top of each; scrape out the 
inside carefully, so as not to injure the skin, and 
set aside the empty cases with their covers; 
wash the inside carefully, working into it, while 
hot, some butter and cream; season with salt, 
pepper and a good pinch of grated cheese for 
each ; work it soft with cream, and put it intoa 
saucepan to heat, stirring to prevent burning ; 
when scalding hot stir in one well beaten egg 
for six large potatoes ; boil up once, fill the skins 
with the mixture, replacing the caps; return 
them to the oven for three minutes; arrange in 
a napkin in a deep dish, caps uppermost; cover 
with a fold of the napkin and eat hot. 


Potato Scallops. 

Boil some potatoes, slice them fine, put them 
in a pan with a good-sized piece of butter, 
and heat them thoroughly ; put them in scallop- 
shells which have been previously buttered and 
dusted with bread-crumbs; fill the scallop-shells 
only half full of potatoes, then add some eggs 
and cream beaten up together; sprinkle the top 
with bread-crumbs, and bake in a quick oven, 


Piquant Potatoes, a la Baviere. 

Slice some cold boiled potatoes very thinly ; 
then beat up in a bowl some very rich, sweet or 
sour cream, adding just enough French mustard 
to give it a piquant taste; then take a wide, deep 
dish, butter it carefully, and lay a layer of the 
potatoes on the bottom; stick little pieces of 
butter thickly on the top uf this layer, then put a 
layer of sliced hard-boiled eggs, then more pota- 
toes, so on until the dish is full; each Jayer must 
be sprinkled with salt and dotted with little 
pieces of butter, also moistened sufficiently with 
cream; proceed in this way until the dish is 
full; then pour in the remainder of the cream, 
dust the top lightly with bread-crumbs, and heat 
in the oven. Serve with a napkin pinned around 


the dish. 
Apple Mince Meat. 


Take two pounds of tart apples, pared, cored, 
and chopped ; three-quarters of a pound of beef 
suet, cleared from strings and powdered; one 
pound of currants, well picked, washed, and 


dredged ; half a pound of raisins, seeded, and 
chopped ; a quarter of a pound of citron, shred. 
ded fine; the juice and grated rind of one large 
lemon; two pounds of brown sugar ; half a pint. 
of the best white brandy; one glassful of sherry 
or Madeira; one teaspoonful of powdered cloves ;. 
one teaspoonful of powdered mace; one table. 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon; one tablespoon. 
ful of powdered allspice ; two teaspoonfuls of fine 
salt, Pack down in a stone jar with a close 
cover, and keep in a cold place. 


Orange Cream Pie. 

Take one orange and peel it; boil in a pint of 
water; half a pound of loaf sugar boiled with the 
orange peel; the juice of three oranges, well 
strained and added tc the above; the yolks of 
five eggs beaten very light. When you have 
added the orange juice to the boiled peel and 
sugar, take out the peel and set the syrup aside 
to cool; when cold, stir in the beaten eggs, and 
put the bowl containing the whole in a kettle of 
boiling water on the fire; stir all the time and 
until it begins to be very thick; then take it from 
the fire, pour into open shells of puff paste, and 
bake. This is a delicious pie. 


Cream Pie. 

Take two pints of milk, one pint of cream, 
six eggs, six tablespoonfuls of white sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch, flavoring to taste, 
Boil the cream and milk in a farina kettle, stir 
in the corn starch wet in cold milk, and boil one 
minute ; when nearly cold stir in the sugar, the 
yolks of all the eggs, and the whipped whites of 


two, also the flavoring; when the cream is 


smooth pour into puff paste shells, and bake; 
whip the remaining whites with sugar to the 
stiffest possible froth ; flavor differently from the 
cream ; then draw the pies to the edge of the 
oven, put on the meringue quickly and replace 
in the oven to set; do this rapidly; eat cold. 


Cocoanut Pie., 

Take half a pound of grated cocoanut, half 
a pound of fresh butter; half a pound of 
powered sugar; one wineglasstul of brandy; 
four eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately to 
the utmost; two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice; 
two teaspoonfuls of flavoring to taste. Rub the 
butter and sugar to a smooth cream ; whip in the 
brandy and lemon juice; stir in the beaten 
yolks ; lastly, the cocoanut alternately with the 
whites; bake in open shells of the finest puff 
paste. 
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e with a thick cord wound over 
t. with beads, The pot and han- 
y dle are also wound over with 
; beads in the same manner. 
be Fig. 1 shows the basket when 
\- completed. 
e Figs. 4, 5, 6,'7,8, 9, 10. 
Apron for Child. 
The apron here illus- 
- trated is a smart little 
ff garment for a child of 
" three or four years of 
f age, and is made of pale 
¥ yellow cotton crépe, 
i worked with fine red and 
. yellow flax threads, and 
i trimmed with red and 
if yellow Russian lace. 
i This mixture of color 
. sounds as if the result 
a would be somewhat gaudy, but if 
the worker chooses the lace first 
we and matches the flax threads by it, 
° she will find the effect very far 
dy Figs. 1, 2,3. Basket Ornamented with from discordant. The detail, Fig. 9, it will be 
° Beads. be noticed, is worked upon the shoulders, the 
e. This very pretty basket may be used to hold “picture,” Fig. 5, on the pocket-flap in front, the 
ir cards, dried flowers; or, if a glass or tin is set 
le inside to contain water, it will look pretty filled 
€ with fresh flowers. The foundation may be any 


ff 9] wicker or fine straw basket, which will loek best 
is ge either gilded, silvered, or painted with Aspinall’s 


» enamel, The beads may be chosen of any color 
ne —pearl-white, clear glass, and opal, or 
le other pretty light shades, The outside 
Le of the basket is covered with alternate 


ce sprays of the bead flowers and leaves 
which are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. The 
beads should be of a fine even quality, 
and are threaded on wire. The number 


iF of beads needed for each line of a leaf or 
) petal may be counted from the illustration. 
+. The flowers should be cut in stiff paper or 
Pe card-board, the rows of beads laid evenly Ras. 
he over the card, the wire passing at the (°" aMimirincls SP Gane, a ne 
back. The stamen beads are threaded y, = < 
he : ag 
oa on very fine wire, which is passed through 
aie the centre of the flower. The beads for 
uf the stalks are threaded on coarser or dou- 


ble wire. The top of the basket is edged Fic. 2. 
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three sprays, Figs. 6, 7,and 8, at intervals 
round the edge of the skirt, The crochet 
edging, Fig. 10, is very suitable for trim- 
ming such an apron as this, if it is not con- 
venient to procure any of the real Russian 
lace. It may well be carried out with two 
colors, and, as the rosettes are all worked 
separately, the colors may be alternated. For 
each rosette make a ring of 10 chain, and 
into it work 24 double crochet, 
joining the last double crochet 
to the first one with a slip- 
stitch. 2d Round,—*, g chain, 
miss I, 2 double crochet into 
the next two stitches; repeat 
from * seven times. 3d 
Round.—*, 4 double crochet 
into the next 4 chain, 3 dou- 
ble crochet into the next stitch, 
4 double crochet into the next 
4 stitches, miss 2; repeat from 
















* six times, and finally 
work 1 single into the 
first double crochet of 
this round, and thus com- 
plete the rosette. All 


Fic. 3. 


the rosettes are made in this way; in 
making each successive one, loop the tip 
of the last two points into the correspond- 
ing points of the next rosette. Along the 
top of the rosettes or stars are worked 
four straight rows, thus: Ist Row.—*, 1 
double crochet into the middle double 
crochet of the first free point of the first 
rosette, 5 chain, 1 double crochet into the 
tip of the next point, 5 chain, 1 double 
long treble (cotton three times round the 
hook) into the fourth double, crochet of 
the next point of the same rosette, leave 
the last two loops unworked, make a treble 
in the same place in the next rosette; 
work off the first set of loops, then 5 
chain; repeat from *, 2d Row.—1 dou- 
ble crochet into every stitch. 3d Row.— 
*, 2 chain, miss 2, 2 treble; repeat from 
*, 4th Row.—Like the second. The 
variation in color must be carried out in 
these straight rows to correspond with 
that of the lace itself. ” 

Crochet is so largely used just now for 
dress and mantle trimming, that workers 
are becoming more and more clever at 
disentangling the most elaborate of pat- 
terns, Many simpler designs are being 
carried out with fine gold thread, and are 
then used for trimming dresses already 
ornamented with bullion embroidery, The 
finer patterns are also used in millinery 
and for all kinds of fancy knick-knacks. 
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A great many of the patterns given here are 
suitable for other purposes besides those for 
which they were originally designed. Take, 
for instance, the three little sprays, Figs. 6, 7 
and 8, belonging to the child’s apron. These 
would look extremely well in the corners of a 
handkerchief, one being placed in each, and the 
fourth corner filled in with the monogram ora 
single letter. They should be worked quite 
solidly, that is, in satin or split stitch, and will 
then look far handsomer than they do in outline 
stitch, Another purpose for which they would 
be useful is the decoration of a tiny sachet, pin- 
cushion, fancy note-book, or 'any other small 











article such as many people make for gifts or 
fairs. ' 
Design for Piano Drapery. 

(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 

Now that upright pianos are so generally used, 
they are frequently set out with the backs facing 
the room, which gives a wide chance to drape 
them in an effective manner. The drapery is 
a long scarf of satin sheeting embroidered and 
edged with fringe ; it is laid over the top of the 
piano and falls a few inches over it in front; it 
is draped at the corners in little rosettes tied up 
with cord. It is about two and a quarter yards 
wide, and two and three-quarters yards long. 
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The drapery is of dull China-green satin sheet- 
ing, edged with a border in an application of 
copper-colored plush on China-green satin sheet- 
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ing, bordered on the edges with copper colored 
silk couched on with fine silk to match, The 
lozenges and stars are in green chenille. The 
long stitches between the scallops are in copper- 
colored silk, The flowers over the drapery are 
worked with silk at wide intervals in five shades 
of caladium, the bud is in three shades; the 
centre of the flower in two shades of yellow, the 
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stalks brown, the leaves bronze green, and the 
bow in three shades of gray. Other colors can 
of course be used to suit the surroundings. The 
drapery is lined with flannelette and Indian silk 
in a dull shade of copper color. 


LESSONS IN HOME DRESSMAKING. 


As skirts vary so greatly from what they have 
done, and it is frequently requisite to alter or re- 
model a skirt when the bodice can remain as it 
is, I will devote our first lesscn upon home dress- 
making to the popular and fashionable dress 
skirt of the day, The new fan-shaped and gored 
Skirts are invariably made without foundation 
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skirts, these are now only required in making 
dresses of thin materials, which either show 
through the thin fabrics laid over them, or else 
serve as a foundation on which draperies can be 
arranged, and to which they can be secured; s0 
few draped skirts are, however, now worn, that 
foundations for them are seldom needed, 

The new fan skirt is made in several ways, 
depending to a great extent on the width of the 
material employed. For very wide materials, 
measuring fifty-four inches wide and upwards, 
the skirt, Fig, 1, is a capital model, It is cut 
from a single breadth of material measuring a 
little over three and a half yards; this is folded 
in the middle for the front, the dotted line in the 
diagram, Fig. 2; the top, about forty-two inches 
above the selvedge, which forms the edge of the 
skirt in front, is cut out in a rounded line to the 
upper selvedge, and the lower part is cut in a 
sweeping curve, increasing the depth gradually 
towards the back in the manner shown in the 





oe 
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diagram. There is only one seam, that up the 
centre of the back. The front part is fitted by 
plaits round the figure; the back is folded ina 
fourfold box plait, the plaits being very small at 
the top and widening out at the edge, which is 
slightly trained; No? foundation skirt is required, 
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put the edge must be lined with a wide hem cut 
to fit the skirt, 

Any very wide width materials—serge, tweed, 
¢loth, or homespun—can be made up in this 
way, and if trimming at the edge is needed, it 
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should be in the form of a two-inch-wide bias 
band of velvet, black, or matching the material 
in color, with a very narrow black or gold passe- 
menterie sewn along the top, partly on the serge 


,and partly on the skirt. 


Another kind of skirt, very novel 

and fashionable, is that which sets / 
plainly and closely round the figure at 
the waist, and is quite straight in front, 
but falls in full fan plaiting at the back. 
The front of the skirt, including the 
sides right round to the back, 

consists of a single breadth of / 
double width material, cut pre- 

cisely as in the diagram, Fig, 4, 

and fitted at the top by 

three plaits on each side. 

The back is also a single 

breadth, twice the length 

of the width and folded 

double, this folded line 

across the material being 

the centre of the back. 

From the lower corner 

in front of the selvedge to the lower point of the 


to 


fold, the material is cut in a rounded line for the 


edge of the skirt. This must be carefully meas- 
ured from the top at different parts to ensure its 
being the right length. The two breadths are now 
joined together at the selvedges; the plaits in 


f 22 
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the front part are fitted on the figure, and any 
fullness at the back may be either mounted in a 
box plait, or the skirt may be drawn up by crossed 
strings run through a casing, in which case the 
placket hole can be omitted. The pocket is 
rather a difficulty, 
and must either be 
put very far back 
or dispensed with 
altogether, pockets 
in the jgcket or on 
the outside of the 
skirt taking its 
place, The placket 
hole may be cut 
down the centre of 
the back or in one 
of the side seams, 
In all rounded or 
fan-shaped skirts 
the length at the 
back should be 
carefully ascertain- 
ed while the skirt 
is being tried on, and allowance must be made 
for the stretching of the material where it is on 
the cross. The edge is lined with a deep hem 
cut to fit the skirt exactly, and a stiff lining, also 
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cut to fit, is an advantage. It takes about four 
yards of forty-eight-inch wide material to make 
this skirt, two yards of twenty-four-inch being 
required for the back. As there is no foundation 
skirt a silk petticoat, rather longer than usual, 
should be worn with it. With striped materials 
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very curious effects are produced, as the stripes 
are vertical in front, horizontal at the back and 
on the bias at the sides, as the seams are lost in 
the folds of the fan plaits. In many cases the 
front breadth is slightly gored at the sides to 
increase the effect of the fan plaits. 

A very easily made skirt consists of three 
breadths of ordinary double width material, that 
is, from forty-two to forty-four inches wide. The 
two breadths for the back should be three or 
four inches longer, at least, than the front breadth. 
This is quite straight, or it may be very slightly 
sloped on each side towards the top, and is fitted 


dation skirt simplifies the making very much 
indeed. 

For gored silk skirts five widths, at least, must 
be allowed for a demitrained skirt. All the 
seams, except that at the back, are straight, the 
seam joining the two back breadths is gored, but 
not very sharply, For a dress with long train an 
extra width should be allowed ; this centre width 
may be plain, and the breadths on each side of 
it gored, or, when all the seams are joined, the 
skirt may be sloped right up the back, through 
the seams on each side of the centre back 
breadth, This is, however, an extravagant method 
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in the usual way by small plaits. The two back 
breadths are joined on at each side, selvedge to 
selvedge, and trained gradually from the seams 
to the centre of the back. Instead of joining up 
the selvedges in the usual way, the back breadths 
are sloped off up to the top, taking a gore nearly 
half a yard wide at the top, off each back breadth. 
This sloped seam is then joined, and what full- 
ness is left at the top is mounted in a three or 
fourfold box plait. 

These new skirts are all very easy to make, 
and take but little material; three and » half 
yards is generally sufficient width to allow for 
the edge of a skirt, and the absence of a founda- 


4: 


of cutting, although the pieces cyt out can gen- 
erally be utilized for parts of the bodice. 

Gored and fan-shaped skirts look best in sub- 
stantial silks and woolen fabrics, such as serge, 
tweed, cloth, etc,; full-sized flat-patterns of any 
of those illustrated can be forwarded from our 
office at twenty-five cents each. 

The edges of skirts are still frequently cut in 
tabs, square, pointed, or rounded, and either fall 
over a flounce of lace or of some other material, 
or else the scallops are edged with lace or with 
a little frill of silk, or, again, they may be bor- 
dered with plain silk cord, a jet cord, or a very 
small braided design. C.R. 
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E have reached 
the last Autumn 
month, and the 
one in which 
the whole land 
joins in a day 
of general 
Thanksgiv- 
ing and praise 
to Almighty 
God for all his 
benefits. This 
year, from the North and South, East and West, 
loud praises can go forth for abundant crops and 
continued health. Although financial difficul- 
ties have met us upon some sides, and stared at 
us from others, yet never in the annals of our 
history has the country been more flourishing or 
prosperous. We, like the toilers of the earth, 
look forth to a heavy harvest, our grain is ready 
to be garnered, we have sown it broadcast over 
the land, and it is now waiting for us to gather 
in a large and bountiful harvest. The year 1891 
is drawing to a close, only one more copy of the 
magazine is to be made ready, when we will 
open the fair pages of another year, and take up 
and untangle the threads. We have made extra 





’ efforts upon all sides to secure she dest that can 


be offered for 1892, we intend this shall be our 
greatest harvest year. New writers have been 
secured, new departments are to be added, the 
most attractive novelties in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, and this country have been selected, and we 
are determined to offer in premiums and in 
money’s worth, all the most attractive features 
that can be thought of. Our magazine for 1892 
is going to retain all the old and many new de- 
partures which have made it the woman’s friend 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
It is the oldest American fashion journal pub- 
lished ; we intend it shall retain all its former 
prestige and remain the best. Let our readers 
and subscribers commence early and get up their 
clubs, it will not only cause your friends much 
pleasure to have GODEY come to them each 
month in its dainty costume, but it will also 
prove a source of emolument to yourself, thereby 
securing a valuable premium for your labor. Let 
each one try and see what they can do, and we 
will in return secure for them whatever premium 
they most desire. 
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(ODEY'S LADY'S BOOK — 


FOR 1892. 





At this time (October) any announcement we 
make would be incomplete. We can, however, 
promise you a better magazine than any we have 
yet published. Next month we will give fuller 
particulars in a full prospectus, and also a list of 
attractive premiums, With January we shall 
begin a serial, “Marjorie Lee,” by Margaret 
Spencer, author of “ Poverty Flats,” etc. It will 
be a story of Washington life during the admin- 
istration of President Cleveland, and will give 
many sketches of entertainments and people by 
the author, who was present at many of the social 
events of that period. 

“EDGAR FAWCETT.” We have in hand from 
this distinguished writer an exceedingly interest- 
ing story, entitled «The Discipline of Pain,” 
a, story of New York life, written in his best vein’ 
and manner, 

«The Legend of the Lantern,” by Mrs. Olivia 
Lovell Wilson, with original photogravure il- 
lustrations, by Will Philip Hooper, This will 
run through several numbers. 

Also, short stories and serials from Ada Marie 
Peck, Mary Imlay Taylor, Mrs. Emma Church- 
man Hewitt, Olivia Lovell Wilson, Marian C, L. 
Reeves, and others. 

A series of Humorous Sketches, by Belle C. 
Greene, who has provoked so much laughter by 
her “* Hawkin’s Family.” 

Augusta Salisbury Prescott will write a series 
of articles through the year. Later on we shall 
announce the subjects. 

Also, a series of articles under the title of 
“Advice from Everywhere,” by Olivia Philips, 
embracing such subjects as «The Sick Room,” 
“Home Nursery,” “Children’s Nursery,” 
“Amusements for the Shut-Ins,” “A Minister’s 
Outing,” “A Year Well Spent,” etc. 

See December number of the magazine for 
other attractive features and premium list. 


A Few Words About Our New Serial. 


With January, 1892, we will commence, asstated 
above, a serial story, by Margaret Spencer, whose 
bright and attractive letters from Washington have 
met with so much favor from our readers. The 
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story is located in the Capital], and as the authoress 
herself resides there it is full of real incidents. 
We predict for “ Marjorie Lee” a warm recep- 
tion from our subscribers, who will be sure to find 
her very winsome, and feel that the authoress 
has worked for them a fairy web that has many 
beauties and real interest woven in its meshes. 


To LapiEs.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections Créme Simon is superior to 
the “vaseline” and “cucumbers;” it whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Pro- 
vence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; per- 
fumers, druggists, fancy goods store. 

The Vose & Sons piano has an exceedingly 
clear and rich tone, and is especially commended 
as anaccompaniment to the voice. Itis unusually 
well constructed, and in every way a most de- 
sirable instrument. Write to them at No. 170 
Tremont street, Boston, for their new illustrated 
catalogue, It is a beauty. 


Something About One of Our Contrib- 
utors. 


Mrs. Augusta Prescott is one of the few women 
journalists who have achieved quick success. To 
most women journalism means a dreary plodding 
before recognition comes, but in the phenom- 
enally brief period of one year Mrs. Prescott has 
risen from obscurity toan acknowledged position 


in the profession. Her first work was done ona " 


woman’s paper in New York, which has since 
been merged in another publication. 

Mrs, Prescott did all the drudgery on this 
paper and became very ill from overwork. She 
was forced to goto a hospital, where she passed 
weeks ona bed of pain. After leaving the hos- 
pital she went to the Mew York World and was 
made editor of the woman’s page of the Sunday 
paper. When Colonel Cockerill left Zhe World 
and started Zhe Advertiser on the ruins of Zhe 
Continent he offered a position to Mrs. Prescott, 
which she accepted and now holds. She is a 
most capable worker, and is conversant with the 
mysteries of editing and making up. She is, 
mereover, a bright and trenchant writer and a 
spicy correspondent. , 

Mrs. Prescott is probably the highest salaried 
newspaper woman in New York. In appearance 
she is very fascinating. Mischievous eyes, 
dimples and a lisp form a fetching combination. 
She possesses a most naive and childlike manner, 
is generous to a fault, womanly and sympathetic. 
Though constantly associated with men, she re- 
tains a delightful and dainty femininity. 
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The Great Divide, ot Denver, Colorado, has 
demonstrated that a high class illustrated journal 
can become national in circulation, although it is 
published in the wild and woolly West, as easily 
as ifit were publishedin the East, Their success 
has been attained directly against the usual 
prophecies, Of course, Zhe Great Divide covers 
an entirely new departure, etc. It will pay to 
write to the publishers for full particulars, if only 
to be surprised with their unique offerings. 


The last number of GoDEy’s LADy’s Book is 
everything that one could desire te while away 
a few dreary hours. 

The numerous stories which it contains are 
well written, being from well-known authors, who 
rank first in the corps of literary writers of the 
present age, 

There are attractive illustrations, beautiful 
work designs, choice literature, and a fascinating 
playlet for an evening entertainment,— 7he Jtem, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are pleased to have the opportunity of 
calling the attention of our readers to what are 
reported to be the best dress linings manufac- 
tured in this country, namely, the Gilbert Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s goods. You will find in another 
column their advertisement, which explains it- 
self. We do not hesitate to recommend these 
goods to our readers. 


«The Take-In,” a pretty little play for parlor 
acting ; “A Talk About Flowers,” and “ Fortune 
Telling by Finger Nails,” are pieces of literature 
in the September issue of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book. 
The Fashions are elucidated by abundance of 
ptates, the Work Table, is amply illustrated, and 
the Cookery Department is replete with good 
recipes for seasonable dishes. The music of this 
number is a gavotte by Xaver Scharwenka,— 
Public Ledger Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Bruylants, of the University of London, 
is credited with a curiouslittle experiment. He 
writes a word with a pencil on a sheet of paper 
resting on several other sheets, from which he 
draws one bearing no trace of the pencil marks. 
On exposing it, however, over a heated capsule 
containing iodine for a few minutes, the paper 
is seen to grow yellowish, and the letters of the 
word stand out, of a violet-brown color. On 
moistening the paper, the letters appear as violet 
ona blue ground. M. Leconte, who gives an 
account of this experiment, says that it will also 
reveal the words effaced from paper by a corres- 
pondent. Prof. Bruylants explains it on the 
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ground that paper contains starch, and under 
the influence of moisture and pressure forms a 
slight quantity of hydramide, a substance analo- 
gous to hydrated starch, which forms at a tem- 
perature of 609 C, The iodine colors the starch 
blue, In writing, the pressure of the pencil 
forces the water from the fibres of the paper, 
and a little hydramide is formed, which is colored 
by the iodine more deeply than the rest of the 
paper. 

A TEsT oF EccENTRICITY.—Lady (to appli- 
cant) “ How much do you want a month ?” 

Applicant.—**Do you use Pearline ?” 

Lady.—No, I never use it.” 

Applicant.— Never use it! Well, I’d rather 
not engage myself to you. I don’t like to have 
anything to do with eccentric people.”—From 
King’s Fester, N. Y. 





BOOK TABLE. 

“The Woman’s Club.” By Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler. United States Book Company, 150 Worth 
street, New York, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 

This book treats of the formation of a woman’s 
club, and is a practical guide and hand-book, 
both in organization and in the managementafter 
organization. It will be of great use to parties 
proposing to start a club. 


“Interference.” By B. M. Croker. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

The reader is taken to Irish and East Indian 
ground, and a large fund of humor and plenty of 
the tender passion is introduced. A young Eng- 
lish officer comes back from India and falls im- 
mediately in love, Hereturns to the Orient and 
studies industriously. After gaining a sufficient 
competence, he sends for his affianced; but a 
queer old aunt feigns to misunderstand him, and 
wilfully sends him the wrong girl, her aging 
daughter, whom she desires to see settled in life, 
The incidents which arise from this complica- 
tion are amusingly worked out by the author, and 
form the frame work of a very clever novel. 
“There is No Death.” By Florence Marryat. 

John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 

New York, N. Y. For sale by John Wana- 

maker, Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

This singularly interesting book contains an 
account of Miss Marryat’s own experiences in 
the pursuit of spiritualism. The author has a 
complete faith in the Occult Sciences, and the 
conviction with which she tells her adventures is 
almost sufficient to persuade. the skeptic to her 
belief. It is well worthy of a careful perusal. 
“The Mischief of Monica.”’ By L. B. Walford. 

John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 

New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 


The author’s name is a sure guarantee of the. 


bright, simple, and perfectly natural rendering 
of the characters. 
«He Fell Among Thieves.” By David Christie 

Murray and Henry Herman. John W. Lovell 

, Company, 150 Worth street, New York, N. 

Y. Price, 50 cents, 

The joint authors of “The Bishop’s Bible,” 
have celebrated again with renewed success in 
the above book, which has been republished after 
running a successful course in Macmillan’s 
Magasine. Itis a well-written book, which is 
full of action and incident. 


“The Freaks of Lady Fortune.” By May 
Crommelin. John W. Lovell Company, 150 
Worth street, New York, N. Y. For sale by 
John Wanamaker, Phila. Price, 50 cents. 

A new book by this delightful author will be 
eagerly welcomed; it is a story that has both 
power and beauty. It must be regarded as an 
exceptionally able, interesting and wholesome 
novel. 

“The Scapegoat.” By Hall Caine. John W. 
Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, New 
York, N. Y. For sale by John. Wanamaker, 
Phila. Price, 50 cents. 

A story of Morocco, full of incident and action, 
and with the interest extremely well sustained, 


«The Horned Cat.” By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents, 

A book to be read with interest by many; the 
descriptions are graphic, and much of the con- 
versation is smart and sometimes brilliant. On 
the whole, the book is a satisfactory contribution 
to the library of fiction. 

«A Fatal Past.’’ By Dora Russell. John W. 
Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
Anexceedingly interesting story; the scene is 

laid in England, with strongly marked and well 

drawn characters and pleasing dialogue, which, 
combined with the interest of a well-laid plot, 
make it one of the best of recent novels, 


“The White Company.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

This last novel by this popular author, among 
the recent issues in Lovell’s International Series, 
fully sustains the character of this, the most pop- 
ular series of novels ever published. 
«“Asmodeus; or, The Devil Upon Two Sticks.” 

By Le Sage, with designs by Tony Johannot. 

Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York. 

Rose Library. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 

cents. 

A new popular illustrated edition of one of the 
masterpieces of the world of fiction. 

“A Maiden’s Choice.” By W. Heimburg, trans- 
lated by Elise L. Lathrop. With over 80 
photogravures. Worthington Co., 747 Broad- 
way, New York. Price, half Rox., $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents, 

Written with a grace of style peculiar to this 
clever author, the work presents a clean, natural 
story of German life. It shows not only a con- 
summate blending of light and shadow, but also 
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a delicate mingling of pathos and humor, stamp- 
ing it, all in all, as a work of exceeding power. 
It is principally a story of two lives,a young 
girl’s and a young officer’s, former playmates, 
whose love for each other is materially interfered 
with by questions of rank, position, money and 
relatives. , 


«* Round the World with George Francis Train.” 
By S. W. Wall, 550 illustrations; 300 kodak 
snap‘shots. Round the World Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

S, W. Wall, the newspaper man who recently 
went round the world with Geo, Francis Train, 
has a book in press in Boston that is referred to 
as “the remarkable story of the most remarkable 
tour.” The author, it seems, carried a kodak 
with him, and kept firing at and around the 
eccentric citizen at every stage of the journey, 
and the result is a series of extraordinary pictures, 
which, in themselves, tell the story from start to 
finish, Then, claiming to be sticking absolutely 
to the demure and simple truth, he relates in type 
a tale of happenings more extravagant than Gul- 
livar experienced. Those who know Train can 
easily believe it all. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more exciting than Psycho 
rushing through all the nations of the earth 
against time, The book will be sold by’ sub- 
scription. 

“The Young Patriot Series.” Among the 
forthcoming booklets is a cluster answering to 
the growing demand among parents for patriotic 
literature for their children, Among their au- 
thors are Edward Everett Hale, ever memorable 
as the writer of one of the four best short stories 
in the English language; Willis J. Abbot, be- 
loved for his thrilling patriotic books; and Ruth 
Hay, distinguished among contributors to S¢. 
Nicholas for her tender, pathetic touch, 


“Our Dumb Friends.” Accompanying these 
will appear another sheaf of choice booklets, ap- 
pealing wondrously to the humane instincts. 
Such well-known and justly-famed writers as 
Olive Thorne Miller, Frances Power Cobbe, and 
Helen Ekin Starrett, contribute stories for the 
series ; while interesting facts about the habits of 
ants are conveyed in a charming sketch by 
Rosalie Kaufman, entitled “Anton and Antoine.” 

«* Mother Goose’s Christmas Party.” A rhymed 
drama. An inexpressibly amusing and original 
story, delightful either for home reading or pres- 
entation. By Abby Morton Diaz, author of the 
popular “William Henry Letters,” Arranged 
with music. 

«How the Rose Found the King’s Daughter,” 
a little story by Maude Menefee, the Olive 
Schreiner for children, will be published in con- 
nection with other exquisite sketches, appealing 
powerfully not only to the King’s Daughters, but 
to the universal child heart, Mothers will prize 
them. 

All of the above-named booklets, unique in 
‘kind, attract additional interest as the second 
venture of the firm of young women publishers 
who issued the charming story “Gypsy” with 
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such admirable success—the Misses Searle & 
Gorton, of Chicago. 


« Augustus Jones, Jr., The Little Brother,” and 
other stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
A collection of excellent stories, written in 

the inimitable manner for which the author is so 

justly celebrated. They are full of pathos and 
incident, alike acceptable to young and old, 

“Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.” By Mrs. J. H, 
Needell. Town and Country Library. D, 
Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents, 
An exceptionally strong and beautiful story; 

the heroine is gifted and charming in her man- 
ner, a true girl and woman whose life is por. 
trayed in pure and charming language. The 
story is well written up in a most attractive set. 
ting. 

“ Sweet is Revenge.” By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
John A. Taylor & Co., 115 Potter Building, 
New York, Price, 50 cents. 

The above is the first of “The Broadway 
Series ” issued by the firm of John A. Taylor & 
Co. Authors of the highest standing have been 
selected to contribute to the series, and as none 
but first-class copyright stories will be published, 
every effort will be made to produce a series of 
novels that may be read with satisfaction and 
preserved with pride. The first one fully meets 
all the requirements ; the story is bright with a 
good plot not overdrawn and the interest con- 
tinued throughout. 

«Out at Twinnett’s.” By John Habberton, 
John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter Building, 
New York. Price, 50 cents. 

A well-told and thoroughly-readable romance 
of New York life, in which Wall street wicked- 
ness and suburban mysteries figure prominently, 
Mr. Habberton’s direct and unaffected style is 
always popular, and was never shown to better 
advantage than in this drama. 


«Well Won.” By Mrs. Alexander. The May- 
flower Library. John A. Taylor & Co., 119 
Potter Building, New York. Price, 30 cents. 
No wiser choice could have been made than 

choosing Mrs. Alexander to write the initial 

number of the “ Mayflower Library,” her stories 
are always pure and attractive; the characters 
seem to be living heroes and heroines, and the 
reader is carried away with the charm of the 

story, so that at last the book is laid down with a 

sigh of regret that the end has been reached. 


««Madame Bovary.’? By Gustave Flaubert. T. 


B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Price, 
25 cents, 
“Carmen.” By Prosper Merimen. T. B. Peter- 


son & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents, 

Both of these books are published in « Peter- 
son’s New Twenty-five Cent Series” of ehoice 
fictions, which now number one hundred vol- 
umes. A complete list of them will be sent to 
any address, and when not to be had of your book- 
seller, copies will be sent by mail, on receipt of 
retail price, by the publisher. 
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- Hark | the herald Al ngels sing; 
Glory fo the new born King.” 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 

















CHRIST IS BORN, CHILDREN SING. 





Words and Music by 
SoLo VoIcs. 
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1. Christ is chil - dren sing, Sing loud an - thems 
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Copyright, 1891, by W. H. Boner & Co. 


Published in sheet form, 10 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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CHORUS. 
Soft and devotional. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








LUNDBORQ’S 


FAMOUS 


PERFUMES, 


IN FANCY PACKAGES, MAKE MOST 


ACCEPTABLE 


HOLIDAY 
GIFTs. 





Fine Perfumery is Always 
Appreciated, 








In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


